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HENRY FORD AND PROHIBITION 


“For myself, if booze ever comes back 
to the United States I am through with 
manufacturing.” 

Fenry Ford delivers this virtua! ulti- 
matum to the American public in an ar- 
ticle in the September Pictorial Revieu'. 

“T would not be bothered,’’ he further 
declares, ‘‘with the problem of handling 
over two hundred thousand men and 
trying to pay them wages which the 
saloons would take away from them. I 
wouldn’t be interested in putting auto- 
mobiles into the hands of a generation 
soggy with drink.’’ 

Without prohibition, the man who 
created modern methods of manufacturing 
explains in his Pictorial Review article, 
industry would of necessity decline to the 
position it occupied at the beginning of 
the century. Without prohibition a short 
working week and day would be no longer 
possible. Without prohibition accurate 
workmanship would be impossible. With- 
out prohibition workers would lose in- 
terest in their jobs, would cease to strive 
to get things done. 

According to Mr. Ford the reason Amer- 
ica is so far ahead of other countries in- 
dustrially to-day, the reason America is 
so rich to-day, is prohibition. Foreign 
countries, he says, “want America for 
their market because America, under 
prohibition, has the money. Their own 
countries, where liquor still runs free, are 
too impoverished to be profitable. That 
is the doom of the drink business—it ruins 
its own customers.” 

For such liquor as is consumed to-day 
the automobile manufacturer blames the 
nation’s wives and mothers. Just as they 
could give us prohibition, so, he says, 
can they make that prohibition one hun- 
dred instead of ninety-nine per cent ef- 
fective. 

“Just now the blind pig lives by the 
refiected light of a few prominent draw- 
ing rooms and clubs,’’ but already, Mr. 
Ford thinks, it is no longer considered 
smart to drink. He writes: ‘‘Fostesses 
who no Jonger desire their homes to be 
known as places where the laws are vio- 
lated have done a great deal to make it 


unfashionable to serve drinks at society 


functions. Their example will be followed 
by those less well-poised women who get 
their smart ideas from clever magazines. 
There will be no hurrah about it, no pub- 
licity, no moral appeal or anything of that 
sort; the social drink, so called, will simply 
disappear with the other things that are 
not done. Women originated this reform, 
they are its chief beneficiaries, they will 
be the chief sufferers under any return of 
liquor to the United States; and if they 
uphold the law in their homes we need 
bother very little about other places where 
the law is violated—they will automati- 
cally disappear.” ' 

As to the effect of liquor on industry, 
the Pictorial Review article reads: ‘“‘With 
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booze in control we can count on only two 
or three e“ective days’ work a week in the 
factory—and that would destroy the short 
day and the five-day week which sober 
industry has introduced. When men drank 
two or three days a week, industry had to 
have a ten or twelve-hour day and a six 
or seven-day week. With sobriety the 
working man can have an eight-hour 
day and a five-day week with the same 
or greater pay. 

“Gasoline and booze don’t mix; that’s 
all. Booze doesn’t go with industry. I 
would not be able to build a car that will 
run two hundred thousand miles if booze 
were around, because I wouldn’t have 
accurate workmen, and without accurate 
workmen I could not get the necessary 
precision in work, even with machinery, 
because more people are making the 
machinery to make the car to-day than 
make the car itself. To make those 
machines revuires that the men increase 
their skill. With drink they could not do 
it, because booze destroys brain-power. 
It causes inaccuracy, and when men do 
poor work they lose interest, which is 
the greatest calamity that can happen.’’ 

“It is interest in life and work,”’ 
continues Mr. Ford, “that makes the 
world go round, that keeps people alive, 
and creates the energy and enthusiasm 
necessary to accomplish and discover the 
best things. That is why we have made 
such great strides in modern times. 
There has been a general increase of in- 
terest in people’s minds. They are waking 
up to the interesting things there are on 
this earth instead of lying around idle, 
dulling their brains with booze.” 

Mr. Ford gives it as his opinion that 
“prohibition is efective with ninety-nine 
per cent of our population.’ ‘‘Personal 
liberty,’’ he says, ‘‘is so much increased by 
the nation’s emancipation from alcoholic 
addiction that it is childish wilfulness to 
talk about infringement of rights. I be- 
lieve in personal liberty, but in my long 
observation I have never seen beverage 
alcohol do anything but destroy personal 
liberty.”’ 


* = 
THE NORTHFIELD GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


D. Paul Reed 


With more than 2,500 people in at- 
tendance at some of its meetings, the 
Northfield General Conference for Chris- 
tian Workers at East Northfeld, Mass., 
added another pleasant and successful 
year to its already extended record. The 
program this year proved more varied and 
in some respects more outstanding than 
any in the past five years. 

Under the leadership of Mr. W. R. 
Moody, son of the founder, Dwight L. 
Moody, a remarkable group of speakers 
was obtained for the period from Aug. 3 
to 19. Mr. Moody, realizing the fact that 
a church is dependent to a large degree 

(Continued on page 1179) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


AS BROAD AS THE SKY ABOVE 


HE power of God, the wisdom of God, the love 
of God—these are the great themes for the 
church year just opening. There is no trouble 

about the power. The most obdurate atheist admits 
that. Nor is there as much trouble about the wis- 
dom as sometimes we imagine. The more we learn 
about the kind of universe in which we live—its vast 
spaces, its tiny electrons, its delicate adjustments, 
its steady operation through millions of years—the 
more sublime seems the intelligence that fashioned it. 
It is the love of God that bothers us—where life is 
hard, the doors of opportunity closed, and pain an 
ever present reality. 

Jesus Christ has done the most to make us be- 
lieve in the love of God. Not because he has taken 
us behind the veil and made us see the reason for 
everything, but because he lived so nobly without 
knowing the reason for everything. It is life that 
makes us believe in life. It is love that gives us faith 
in love. The life and love of Jesus make it seem 
reasonable, to some of us at least, that there is an 
Infinite One not unlike Jesus. We proceed in our 
thinking from the Son to the Father. 

“T say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway or open street— 
That he and we all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above.”’ 
* * 


WASHINGTON: PAY THEIR WAY 


E wish more of our parishes would pay the 
expenses of their ministers to Washington, 
especially if the minister is recently out of 

divinity school, or just married, or become possessed 
of twins, or kept by financial stress of any kind from 
attendance. We need the young men and women in 
Washington. They need the inspiration and help 
that come from important meetings and personal 
contacts. There is no way to put the young ministers, 
and many an older one, and our Conventions together 
but for some one to foot the bills. Who can better 
do it than the local parishes? They are to reap the 
benefit as much as the man or woman who goes. 
Send the ministers to Washington. Help them keep 


in touch. Enable them to make their contributions. 
Give them the enlargement of soul which comes from 
a week in this noble city in the company of fellow 
Universalists. It will come hard upon some of our 
parishes, but we urge them to make the effort. We 
suggest that some of the more resourceful people 
can not do a better thing for the cause generally than 
to. make a contribution of $25 or $50 towards a fund to 
send the minister to the Convention, and thus en- 
courage the parish to take hold. 

We need California there, and Canada, and the 
north of Maine, and all the country’ in between. 
We are not much concerned about attendance. 
Washington always draws a crowd. We are con- 
cerned about people being left out who ought to be 
there. Our local parishes can prevent that. 

* * 


COMITY AND UNITY 

CORRESPONDENT writes us confidentially 

asking the present status of “Comity and 

Unity.’”’ The question is quite easy to answer. 
Nothing much has happened in the past two years. 
Our own commission, perhaps of necessity, has 
marked time. The members have been in session 
the past week, but it is not likely that any action will 
be taken. Perhaps a pronouncement will be made. 
If so we shall publish it. 

Before jumping to the conclusion that the mem- 
bers of the commission have lost interest, or have 
been engrossed in other things to the neglect of this 
vital matter, we should remind ourselves of the situa- 
tion in the Universalist Church. 

There is nothing critical about that situation. 
There is nothing remotely approaching an acute 
division or a split. There is merely an attitude of 
waiting to see what is going to turn up. Quite 
naturally in our free fellowship there is difference of 
opinion. Let us analyze and appraise it. 

There are the people, like the Editor of the 
Christian Leader, who believe that the Universalist 
Church would do much more good in the world if it 
would federate or unite with other Christian Churches, 
provided it could do it willingly, cheerfully, without 
hesitation or mental reservation, believing it to be the 
will of God. Such people believe that the Joint State- 


_ engage. 
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ment shows how to do it, and maintain our history, 
our precious traditions, our freedom, our pioneering 
spirit, and add to them the power of united effort. 
They see that in a fellowship of the Congregational 
order each church is independent, can never be 
coerced, and therefore always will be in a position to 
decide for itself questions of government, creed, 
name and the kind of common action in which it will 
They see also the joy of larger fellowship 
with people of various shades of belief united in a 
common desire to establish the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth. 

There are other people, sincere and determined, 
who believe that any alliance of the kind indicated 
would be an entangling alliance. They want the 
Universalist Church to walk alone. Some of them 
go so far as to say that if anybody agrees with us, 
shame to us. We should have been out so far in 
front that it would have been impossible for people 
to catch up with us and agree. Others feel that 
association with people of a more conservative belief 
would endanger our liberal faith. Still others are 
actuated mainly by love of our noble little fellowship, 
and fear lest it be swallowed up and lost. It is un- 
fair to say they are opposed to comity. What they 
are opposed to is denominational union. While a 
few are critical of almost any other church, most 
of them want friendly relations with other churches, 
but no giving up of our independent existence or any 
undue friendliness that might lead thereto. 

A group of rather practical-minded people who see 
the necessity of the Universalist Church doing some- 
thing about unity after all the professions that it 
has made, favor immediate union with the Unitarian 
churches. These churches, they say, have been 
friendly to us when others were unfriendly, and they 
are nearest to us in belief, spirit and polity. A decent 
regard for old loyalties and kindnesses ought to keep 
Universalists from making any alliance that Uni- 
tarians are not able to make. If we should unite 
with the churches of the Congregational order even on 
the basis of the Joint Statement and with the door 
open to the Unitarian and all other churches which 
wanted to come in, it would be tantamount to desert- 
ing the Unitarian churches, because we would know 
in advance that they would not do it on account of 
the danger of a split with the humanists. 

These are the main groups in our fellowship. 
Any classification of Universalists, we must always 
remember, is a loose one. It is safe to say that few 
individuals in our fellowship would regard any one 
of the three groups described as one they could join 
without reservation. 

Our own hope is that the Universalist churches 
will continue to stand on the Joint Statement, that 
the commission will go on with a work of education, 
that definite steps in co-operation will be taken, and 
we then shall see what happens. It is one thing to 
drop an issue because it is misunderstood or danger- 
ous. It is quite another thing to be patient and go 
slowly. . 

The advocacy is dangerous, to be sure. Some 
people are so much against union that they attack 
not only the judgment but the motives of those who 
favor it. There is little of this, we are happy to 


say, in our fellowship, but charges of “‘selling us out’ 
have been made. They only serve to throw into 
clear relief the conduct of those who can differ in a 
spirit of tolerance and good-will. 

A few people have strongly advocated each of the 
three positions described. The great body of our 
people have not spoken. We have always believed 
that if this great silent majority should speak, they 
would take the position that we ourselves take. At 
least in so far as their opinions have been voiced 
in official pronouncements they have been practically 
unanimous. ‘‘We are for unity,” they have said. 
“We are for union just as fast as it can be brought 
about.”’ We doubt if anybody can ever make the 
Universalist Church take the back track. 

But before we utter any predictions let us re- 
member that nobody in the “pro” ranks has ever 
shown anything like the determination of those in the 
“anti” ranks. While we have to combat their views 
we take off our hats to the toil, the courage, the self- 
sacrifice, the never-say-die spirit of those who oppose 
our deepest convictions. They really care, and in an 
age of intellectual dilettanteism an attitude of caring 
is refreshing. We doubt if anywhere on the other side 
there is anything that approaches it. We people 
who favor unity and union are great philosophers, and 


magnificent spectators. 
* * 


HONORABLE LEGS 


HEN I lived in Japan,” writes the president of 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., “I learned 

to call money O-ashi, as they do in that 

little land. It means ‘honorable legs.’ Can you find 

a better word for it? We are going somewhere at 

Fisk, taking longer and surer strides daily. We need 

your ‘honorable Jegs’ to walk on. It is as simple and 

as urgent as that. If you mail a check jn the enclosed 

envelope you will be doing a finer thing than you 

imagine. I know of no better place to spend ten 
dollars or a thousand dollars—or a lifetime.” 

Not in some time have we received a more con- 
cise, effective appeal. If all of us could think of our 
churches, our missions, our charities, our colleges, as 
walking on errands of help by the legs that we our- 
selves furnish, the thing might be clear enough to us 
to make giving a joy. 

* * 


CONTINUALLY DECLARING OUR LOVE 


T is touching and beautiful to see the devotion of 
men to organizations for which they have worked 
all their lives, but may we not without lack of 

respect for them call attention to the danger of talking 
too much about the machinery? Along that road 
lies self-consciousness, sensitiveness, impairment of 
usefulness. 

We accept our own full share of responsibility 
for this. A good part of what we write deals with 
machinery. The better day is to come, we imagine, 
if only we can secure a better tool. There is truth in 
this, but it is far from the whole truth. It is a fair 
question whether a great part of the fear and uncer- 
tainty alleged to exist in our own household of faith 
have not come from those who have been crying fear 
and uncertainty. 
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We must not take our minds too much off the 
things we live for and live by. This wonderful uni- 
verse is here, and all the race of men, vast libraries 
of interesting books, the great and wide sea, the hills 
whence come our help and opportunities for service. 
Whether the next meeting of our group passes our 
set of resolutions or not is of secondary importance. 
We are men, we are alive in stirring times, we believe 
in God and that we have work for Him to do. No ex- 
cessive concern for ways, means, kinds of machinery, 
ought to distract our attention. 

Also we must remind ourselves continually that 
there is more than one way of showing love for an 
organization. One person may be continually declar- 
ing his love and calling on all others to love, and also 
doing good work, while another man without any 
talk of love may be giving himself with all his powers 
to the things the organization is designed to serve. 

While we do not for-a moment imply that the 
young lovers who so ardently profess love thereby 
limit their service, we must say this little word for 
those steady, more humdrum middle-aged ones who 
are not continually crying aloud the name of their 
beloved, but who are doing their best to bring home 
for her bacon enough and to spare. 

* * 


A LONG ROAD OF TRAVAIL 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

HE daily press weakens memory and destroys 
perspective. Last week’s event is overlaid by 
to-day’s sensation, and headlines loom larger 

than history. So to the average churchman not di- 
rectly and consciously involved ‘“The Labor Move- 
ment” seems a squirrel-cage performance, with strikes 
won or lost according to local conditions, with gains 
here and losses there, and at most with some advances 
due to that economic Santa Claus called “General 
Prosperity. 

Yet there has been a labor movement in the last 
fitfy years as truly as there was an anti-slavery move- 
ment in the first half of the last century, and one that 
has had its heroes and martyrs as well as its fanatics 
and demagogues. 

In the little group that founded the Knights of 
Labor, the first outstanding national labor organiza- 
tion, two of the four conspicuous leaders were Uni- 
versalists, trying to put into a sordid and oppressive 
industrialism their faith in the brotherhood of man. 
The rapid and spectacular growth of their organiza- 
tion made some of them sure a labor millennium was 
close at hand, forgetting that “between a vision and 
its fulfillment there are long and lonely and tragic years 
of struggle.” 

After the dreamers came the schemers. Over 
and over again they sold those who followed them 
into new bondage, and finally discredited and de- 
stroyed the organization itself. But out of its wreck- 
age was built the American Federation of Labor, 
owing much of its strength and not a little of its 
weakness to one man, Samuel Gompers. Honest 
and fearless, he was a Marxian who fully believed in 
the class war. Yet the old dream of brotherhood per- 
sisted, and found a new leader in John Mitchell, the 
Lincoln of the labor movement, finally broken by the 


hates to which he would not yield but which he could 
not subdue. 

When, in the great coal strike of 1902, George F. 
Baer, who honestly believed his own stutement that 
God had committed the coal mines to himself and 
his associates, refused to treat with any labor or- 
ganization, and declared ““The Government is a con- 
temptible failure if it can only protect the lives and 
property and secure the comfort of the people by 
compromising with the violators of the law,” quite 
ignoring the fact that much of “the law’ was made 
by venal and corrupt legislators controlled by himself 
and his associates, John Mitchell met him with the 
solemn statement: ‘We ask not for favors, but jus- 
tice. Involved in this fight are questions weightier 
than any question of dollars and cents... . In the 
grimy, bruised hand of the miner is the little white 
hand of the child, a child like the children of the 
rich, and in the heart of the miner is the soul-rooted 
determination to starve to the last crust of bread 
and fight out the long, dreary battle to the end in 
order to win a life for the child and secure for 2) 
place in the world.” 

During these tragic years, most of the anielies 
were timorously indifferent or openly on the side of 
the employer, and it is necessary to recall this history 
to appreciate what has happened since and what is 
likely to happen in the years to come. The attitude 
of both labor leaders and the churches has changed, 
and changed for the better. Samuel Gompers has 
left no successor, but John Mitchell has. When 
Sidney Hillman solemnly warns the national labor 
organization of which he is president that they may 
still have to use the strike as a weapon of last resort, 
but they must never forget that, however necessary, 
the strike is still a relapse to barbarism and the law 
of the jungle, labor has gone far from that tragic 
hour when Samuel Gompers and Elbert Gary, under 
the very shadow of the nation’s Capitol, alike pro- 
claimed an industrial civil war. 

And when the Federal Council of Churches, 
which men like Gary would have wrecked if they 
could, in its formal message for Labor Sunday de- 
clares: “The time has come for insistence upon prac- 
tise and actual experimentation in brotherly rela- 
tions in business establishments,” and “‘A new evan- 
gelism must come into being, an evangelism which 
impels men holding positions of influence or possess- 
ing great economic power to devote themselves and 
their resources to human welfare, as a part of the 
Christian program,’’ the churches themselves are 
accepting and restating the faith of those forgotten 
Universalists of a half-century ago. 

So the long and tragic years between the vision 
and its fulfillment pass, and the declaration of social 
principles adopted by the Universalist General 
Convention at Worcester in 1917, insisting on ‘‘an 
economic order which shall give to every human being 
an equal share in the common gifts of God,” and “a 
social order in which there shall be equal rights for all, 
special privilege for none,” begins to come down from 
the skies and walk the common ways of life with the 
men and women of to-day and the children of to- 
morrow. 

H. M. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 


VIII. 


The Rapids and the Churches at Montreal 


Johannes 


5 mag HE third Sunday in August found us in Can- 
| ada. At my brother’s camp on Lake Cham- 
plain we were only fifteen miles from the bor- 
ice der and only two hours from Montreal. It 
seemed a pity not to take a tour abroad when we could 
do it for $2.50. Besides, both the Madame and I like 
Canada—both English Canada and French Canada. 
“We have only one room in the house,” said the 
clerk at the hotel on Dominion Square, upon our 
arrival in Montreal. “Not a very good room, but it 
was not given up until half an hour ago.”’ “How are 
conditions at the R. and the Mt. R.?” Lasked. “Just 


the same,’ he answered. “It is the height of our 
season.” Of course we took the room and it seemed 
palatial. Two days of camping, even under favor- 


able conditions, made us appreciate running water, 
electric lights and plenty of elbow room. 

For two nights we kept the room, having Sunday 
and half of Monday in this center of Canadian life. 
We walked the streets, we looked in shop windows, 
we rode in trams, we ate both in the big hotel and ina 
Childs restaurant, and we felt the pulse of things. 
On Sunday we went twice to church and in between 
times we shot the rapids of Lachine. 

In other years from the top of Mount Royal we 
have seen the rapids boiling in the distance, and often 
our friends have asked us, “‘Did you do the rapids?” 
So in self-defense we made the trip. It involved a 
ten-mile ride by trolley, up the river, an hour’s wait 
on the water front in the sunshine, and an hour’s trip 
back. While waiting we sat on a bench with a pic- 
turesque old French “Canuck” and his fat wife. 
When the old fellow discovered that we understood 
French, he kept us amused until the boat came. The 
Madame is used to all kinds of French, even my 
Schenectady French, as Brand Whitlock once called 
it, but this old fellow, toothless, smoking a pipe 
which he clung to through thick and thin, through 
speech and laughter, and speaking the dialect of the 
common people of the Province of Quebec, taxed her 
understanding to the limit. But we learned that he 
was “‘born up the river,” and had “‘worked on farms 
in New York State.’”’ While we waited and talked 
the ferry-boats were coming and going between our 
side and Caughnawaga on the opposite shore, packed 
to the limit with people, automobiles and big sight- 
seeing buses. “Once,” said the old man, “one ferry- 
boat was enough. Now there are three and people 
come and go. It won’t pay to fix up the old boats. 
We are to have a bridge. Nobody stays to home 
these days.’’ Inside the dilapidated waiting rooms, 
where there was a Junch counter, there were shrill 
commands, expostulations, entreaties, all dealing with 
food and all in mingled French and English, making 
a confusion of sounds above which every minute or 
two rose clear and: compelling the English word, 
“beans.” A cat came out to play with us. Our bench 
was the single bit of domesticity and comfort on a 
waterfront crowded with people who had no place to 
sit except the string-pieces of the pier. 


About five our steamer came down the river. 
She looked crowded, but we found places on the 
lower deck forward close to the water. With us were 
American tourists, three Catholic priests, various 
devoted couples, and several Montreal hosts with 
visitors in tow. This obviously is one of the big 
things to do in Montreal. We pushed out into the 
mighty St. Lawrence. The current was powerful 
everywhere, a mile or more above the rapids. As 
we passed under the Lachine railroad bridge we 
noticed how the water swirled against the piers. 
Soon we saw the crests of the waves. There was 
great excitement. Every swain clasped his lady love 
tighter, as if he would defend her to the death. How 
much she might have been in danger from the rapids 
I do not know, but I feel reasonably sure that at the 
most exciting moments there was more danger of 
cracked ribs. It really was a sensation. We dropped 
fifty-six feet in two miles. I am inclined to think 
that the company advertising the trip does not ex- 
aggerate in saying, “Consummate skill is required 
to pilot a steamer through such turbulent waters.” 
Our bow swung right and left with amazing quickness 
for such a large vessel. We felt her drop. A little 
water came in over the side. One of the men said 
there were submerged rocks all about. Not much 
question about that. One wondered what would 
happen if the steering gear should break. It was 
doubtful if eighty out of the eight hundred on board 
could get out. The Indians used to shoot these 
rapids in canoes. In earlier times log rafts were 
driven down. I am not sure but what a man would 
be safer in a canoe with an experienced riverman 
than in an unwieldy steamboat with eight hundred 
excursionists. It was a relief to get through the 
rapids and move on with the mighty tide to the 
Victoria Bridge. It also took careful steering to 
bring the steamboat out of the current to the protec- 
tion of the breakwater, the pilot making a complete 
turn as he did so. Then the boat entered a lock, and 
while we were landing she was rising to the next level 
to begin her journey back up the canal. 

Is it not interesting to discover that La Chine is 
French for China and that men once thous the way 
to China lay up this river? 

Let me hasten to add that we went twice to 
church, but not to take the curse off the afternoon 
dissipation. There was no curse on it. It is right 
to get out into the open on Sunday. But we went to 
church because we were keenly interested. There 
was no “‘little church around the corner” from our 
hotel, but a big one. The American Presbyterian 
Church, long known to the readers of the Christian 
Leader as the church of Richard Roberts (John 
Pererin), was only one block away. Now it is a part 
of the United Church of Canada—keeping both its 
old name and its new—having lost nothing of its 
freedom or its distinctiveness in the change. The 
Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, formerly of Detroit, is 
the new pastor. On the third Sunday in August we 
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found 400 or 590 people there. The minister and the 
assistant minister were away and the Rev. Allen A. 
Stockdale, D. D., of the Rogers Park Congregational 
Church, Chicago, was in the pulpit. Halford Luc- 
cock, Reinhold Niebuhr, and J. Edgar Park have been 
among the summer supplies. The service on this 
Sunday was of the kind that lingers in the memory. 
Hymns, prayer and scripture and especially the 
period of silent prayer seemed to reach everybody. 

One of the hymns was from the Scottish Psalter 
of 1660, a paraphrase of the 23d Psalm: 


“The Lord’s my shepherd, I’l] not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green: Fe leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 


“Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me, 
And in God's house forever more 
My dwelling place shall be.”’ 


The congregation sang it with a spirit and an 
understanding which seemed to take us back to the 
great days of faith. 

The subject of the sermon was “Stewards of 
the Mysteries.””’ The text was the passage in Corin- 
thians where Paul urges us to account ourselves 
“ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God,”’ and adds, ‘“‘Moreover it is required of stewards 
that a man be found faithful.’’ We have more edu- 
eation, he told us, more literature, more pleasure, but 
the tone of things is low. The question he asked is, 
“What are we going to do to bring back the tone of 
life?” Some people tell us that we ought to toughen 
ourselves to life as it is to-day. That is not the 
answer. “The keyword of the text,’ he said, “‘is 
stewards.”’ We must think of all we have as held in 
trust and of ourselves as stewards of God. “Isn’t 
it strange,’”’ he went on, “how laws work? We have 
two oil wells. One is the center of a scandal. We 
call it Teapot Dome. The other flows for humanity 
and creates an institution. We call it the University 
of Chicago. Gasoline can drive the car of the sur- 
geon or the car of the gangster. It is not the gasoline 
that makes them different. It is the stewardship. 
Gasoline will explode for the thief and the gangster or 
it will explode for the nurse, the ambulance driver, 
the doctor.”’ Both the Madame and I realized when 
he finished that we had been moved and helped so 
that we had forgotten to study the preacher. This 
is the Stockdale who once was in Boston, and later 
in Toledo—a man of power. 

The Madame called my attention to two signif- 
icant things on the bulletin. One was this sentence: 
“Wembership in this church is open to all who profess 
themselves disciples of Jesus Christ.’”’ There are no 
sectarian tests. Equally significant were the names 
of the five preachers of the church. Besides the 
minister and assistant the bulletin carried the names 
of the pastor of the Inspector Street Chapel, Mon- 
treal, and of two men in foreign service, one in North 
Honan and the other in Canton, China. 

In the evening, walking to St. James’ United 
Church, once St. James’ Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the streets seemed something like the great white 
way of New York. Theaters were open, souvenir 


shops and soda fountains were doing a rushing business, 
street cars were packed, and a magnificent sight-see- 
ing trolley went by, built something like the old circus 
wagons that used to carry the band. There was no 
dull spot on St. Catherine Street. Montreal, this 
Sunday night. But when I stepped into the church 
I found 1,500 people. Now the people had not come 
out of a sense of duty. That was the impression I 
got immediately. They had come because they 
wanted to. It was cheering just to see them. The 
verger escorted two black-robed ministers to the pul- 
pit. One was the Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, D. D., the 
new pastor, recently come from a Congregational 
church in Los Angeles, the other the assistant pastor, 
the Rev. T. Anson Halfpenny. Until the time of 
the sermon I thought Douglas was Halfpenny and 
Halfpenny was Douglas. Halfpenny took the ser- 
vice. Douglas offered the prayer. Halfpenny was 
dominating, magnetic, attractive; Douglas was non- 
magnetic, feeble, perfunctory. Then Douglas rose 
to preach, and he became a different man. His sub- 
ject was “Uncommon Clay.” His text was from 
Second Corinthians: “But we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels that the excellency of the power 
may be of God and not of us.”” The progress of the 
race, he told us, is closely associated with the dust 
of the ground. The first substance man used with 
which to express the creative urge was clay. It is 
no wonder that early man thought of God as the 
great potter. Some clay is meant for-brick. We 
can stretch a point and make a flower pot out of it, 
but it will not be a very good flower pot. Some clay 
is meant for a vase. We can stretch a point and 
make brick out of it, but it wiJl not be very good brick. 
So he worked the figure, holding the closest attention 
of the congregation, speaking of the infinite variety 
in the universe, our stupid attempts at standardiza- 
tion, fits and misfits in life, the fire that refines and 
perfects, the impurities that must be kneaded out 
before firing lest they run and ruin the product. He 
seemed a master of illustration, using Kipling’s “Sons 
of Martha,” Van Dyke’s ‘“‘The Flower Pot,’’ the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus, and other effective passages from 
general literature. An original, interesting, effective 
preacher is Lloyd Douglas. Witness fifteen hundred 
people on a Sunday night in August. For fifteen years 
he was in the ministry of the Lutheran Church. For 
four years he was director of religious work at the 
University of Illinois, and then he went into the ser- 
vice of the Congregational churches, having pastorates 
at Akron, Ohio, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

His leaving Washington was somewhat dramatic. 
A large Lutheran Convention was in session in his 
church—the imposing Luther Memorial Church on 
Thomas Circle. In the closing session a hot debate 
was in progress. The Moderator finally turned to 
Douglas, and in substance said that they had enjoyed 
the hospitality of his church and now would like to 
have him speak. Douglas rose and said that some 
things had been on his mind for months and perhaps 
this was as good a time to get rid of them as any. 
Then he cut loose, told what he honestly thought, and 
announced his withdrawal from the Lutheran minis- 
try. The papers carried the dramatic address to all 
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parts of the country. John R Mott read it and wired 
him an offer of a college post, which he accepted. His 
name often is seen in the magazines and religious 
weeklies and he has published some interesting books. 

We talked him over at our Sunday night supper 
of waffles and broiled bacon and apple pie, and cast 
our ballots for him. 

There are a million people in Montreal, counting 
the suburbs. It is a modern progressive city. Ocean 
steamers come to its docks, a thousand miles from the 
sea. The Canadians claim that its volume of foreign 
trade is exceeded by only one city on the continent— 
New York. 

The sacrifices of Canada in the World War, the 
great number of volunteers, the initiative, resourceful- 
ness and valor of her soldiers, are fresh in our minds. 
Those of us who talk with Canadians about the war, 
need not minimize the importance of what we did, 
but we ought to bear in mind that Canada did much 
more. Our sacrifices are slight in comparison. 

We have thousands of Canadians in the United 
States. In a recent address Mr. Dexter, of the Uni- 
tarian Social Service Commission, said that we had 
two million French-Canadians alone—one million of 
whom are in New England. The Canadians look at 
things much as we do, live much the same, and in 
fact are about the same kind of folks. The unforti- 
fied boundary line and the peace kept for over a 
hundred years are sources of pride to both countries. 

Since the coming of prohibition in the United 
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' States, visits by our citizens to Canada have been on 


the increase. The tourist business runs into the 
millions. From some of the jokes on the subject and 
some of the articles printed one might think that 
people from this side of the line indulged in a con- 
tinual orgy in Canada. There may be special parties 
of which this is true. So far as my observation goes 
it is not true of the mass. For one reason, many 
travel by automobile, and, as Henry Ford recently 
pointed out, drunken men and machinery do not go 
together. There is much to see in Canada, interest- 
ing things to do, delightful people to meet. There 
is nothing interesting or delightful about getting 
drunk, so far as I can tell. 

Of the Quebec liquor law, therum-running over the 
border and similar subjects, this is not the time or the 
place to write. The mere fact that Canada is pro- 
ceeding along different lines than we have taken does 
not blind us to the fact that she is grappling with the 
same evils and in her way trying to promote the 
health, productivity and happiness of her people. 

It is a platitude to write that all the nations of the 
earth are coming closer together. All of us think 
that we realize it. A rather vivid light was thrown 
on the proposition, however, when we stepped out 
into the street Monday morning about nine o’clock 
and bought the New York Times for that day. The 
airplanes had delivered it. And from Montreal to 
New York or Boston by rail is a journey of but one 
night. 


The Norway Centennial 


p ITH good weather and a large attendance 
i} of people, the Universalists of Norway, 
celebrated the one hundredth 

= anniversary of the building of the present 
nie edifice, Saturday, Aug. 31, and Sunday, Sept. 1. 

Former pastors, other Universalist ministers, 
pastors of local churches, officers of the denomination, 
and many lay folk from various parts of the country, 
with ties binding them to Norway, united in making 
the centennial a great success. 

On Saturday afternoon, when the celebration 
began, there were two weddings in the community 
and an exciting decisive ball game between Norway 
and Mechanic Falls, in the latter place. Not only 
did Norway Universalists pay proper attention to 
these community obligations, but they opened their 
houses to entertain people from other places, beauti- 
fully decorated their church, got up a big church 
dinner in the vestry, had an afternoon reception 
with participants dressed in the quaint costume of 
one hundred years ago, and crowded the church for 
an evening mass meeting. There were no speeches 
at either the reception or the dinner, which helped 
considerably. 

On tables in the rear of the church, the com- 
mittee had arranged an exhibit. There were pictures 
of former pastors and their wives—the Rev. and Mrs. 
Sylvanus Cobb, Timothy J. Tenney, N. Gunnison, 
Lemuel G. Tabor, J. A. Seitz, W. W. Hooper, S. G. 
Davis, J. C. Snow, and M. C. Ward. Included in 
the exhibit was a program of the centennial exercises 


Maine, 


of this church in 1901, naming the following speakers: 
Dr. Henry Blanchard, Dr. James M. Pullman, Dr. 
C. A. Hayden and Dr. J. M. Snow. 

There was also a large, beautiful photograph of the 
monument to the Rev. Thomas Barnes, first pastor, 
in Pine Grove Cemetery at South Paris, plainly show- 
ing this inscription: ‘‘Rev. Thomas Barnes, Preacher 
of Universal Grace, who died in Poland, October 8, 


1816, Aged 66. This monument erected by the 


Universalists of Maine as a Token of Respect for his 
Great Moral and Christian Worth in 1861. Mary 
his wife Deceased Dec. 8, 1821, Aged 75.” 

Among those appearing at the reception in cos- 
tume were: Mr. and Mrs. B. G. McIntire, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Cummings, Mrs. Mary Cole, Mrs. 
Isaac Sanborn, Mrs. Lotta Ashton and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Pendexter. Mr. Pendexter is the well- 
known writer. 

During the dinner Mellie Dunham took his 
place on the stage with his fiddle and played old-time 
jigs, dances and other selections. 

At eight o’clock in the church auditorium Miss 
Marion Haskell, organist, gave an enjoyable organ 
recital. The Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., pastor of the 
church, spoke briefly and eloquently as follows: 

“One hundred and thirty years ago when this 
church was organized Napoleon had not yet risen to 
startle Europe and our nation was just emerging from 
years of struggle in its terrible warfare for liberty. 
Only the fringe of the Atlantic seaboard was thinly 
populated. There were fewer people in the entire 
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country than now in two of the New England states. 
One hundred and thirty years ago we were only 
twenty-nine years away from the landing of John 
Murray on these shores. Only eighteen years before 
this church was started, the first of all Universalist 
churches was founded at Gloucester by Murray. A 
disciple of John Murray was called to be the pastor 
here. I like to remember of Father Barnes that his 
parish extended for forty-five miles. After preaching 
all over this parish for years, morning, afternoon and 
night, he said that it was not the preaching that was 
killing him, it was the funerals. It was the sheer 
labor of getting from one end of this circuit to another 
under the pressure of emergency. Some of the story 
of these 130 years has been told. Some will be told 
to-morrow. But the story never can be told fully, 
beautifully, graciously, as it ought to be told. No 
one sees deeply enough or widely enough to tell the 
whole beautiful story of any human being or institu- 
tion. To those who have come here from other places 
to help us in this celebration let me say: Take back 
with you some of the splendor of our hills, some of the 
peace of our lakes, some of the inspiration of this 
history, but also the assurance of our friendlingss, 
appreciation, good-will and unchanging interest in 
your welfare.” 

The Rev. Raymond Morgan, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church, spoke for the other churches of 
Norway. He said: “I want to congratulate you sin- 
cerely and whole-heartedly. These are days of co- 
operation among churches. The old days of bitter- 
ness are ended. Universalists and other liberal 
churches have had a great part in bringing in a day 
of liberality, friendliness, and tolerance. We all-are 
closer together—not because we do not cherish be- 
liefs, not because we do not care, but because we have 
come to see that we do not have to think alike. Speak- 
ing for myself and for others, I want to say that we 
are looking forward to a day of closer unity, closer 
association. If closer union comes between some of 
the different sects, we can say Universalists by the 
spirit they have shown have had a great part in bring- 
ing it about.” 

Mr. Allen then humorously introduced his 
mother, Mrs. Izah Allen, saying: “She is not only 
my mother, she is the daughter of a much greater 
man than I.” Mrs. Allen said: “It will show you 
how much my heart is in this celebration when I tell 
you that I traveled 1,200 miles to be present.’’ She 
paid a fine tribute to former superintendents of the 
Sunday school, Mr. Dennison and Mr. Maford Mann. 
Then she added: “I have had the pleasure of being 
the daughter of a Universalist minister (the Rev. 
Timothy J. Tenney), the sister of a Universalist 
minister (the Rev. Charles R. Tenney), and the 
mother of a Universalist minister (the Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen, Jr.).” 

“Throughout 180 years,’’ said Mr. Allen, “the 
people of Norway have had pastors whom they have 
loved. One who will always live in their memories 
is Chester Gore Miller. I knew him before you did. 
I call on his son, Wilburn Beach Miller.” 

Mr. Miller, who is a student in Tufts Divinity 
School, and who for two years has had a summer 
parish at West Sumner, made an effective little speech, 


declaring that our physical prosperity is determined 
by what we earn, but our spiritual prosperity by what 
we give. “This church,” he said, “for 130 years has 
been giving guidance, faith, fellowship. The men 
who have labored here have given themselves. May 
this church go on for another hundred years as a 
church that gives rather than as a church that re- 
ceives.”’ 

Letters then were read from Ann Cole Wilson, 
Mr. C. H. Seeley, Dean Lee S. MecCollester, J. F. 
Brady, Mrs. Calvin M. Cram, the Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley, former State Superintendent, the Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., the Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, and others. 

The Rev. Merrill C. Ward, pastor of the church 
1908-1912, spoke briefly, recalling instances in his 
pastorate and the kindness of the people. ‘‘People 
become great,” he said, “who cherish the memory of 
the things which make them great.” 

The Rev. Pliny Allen then read a paper sent by 
Don C. Seitz, former managing editor of the New 
York World, and a son of a former minister. It 
aroused great interest and was a happy close to the 
day. In part it follows: 


Our coming to Norway was largely due to George Shat- 
tuck, a native of Frost’s Corner, as Norway Lake was then 
known. My father, the Rev. J. A. Seitz, after filling pastorates 
at Adrian and Attica in Ohio, Malone and Nyack in New York, 
had for several years held the pulpit of the Harlem Universalist 
Church, in 127th Street, New York. He had found it in wretched 
shape and dependent on missionary funds for support, had 
cleaned up a debt of $1,800 due his predecessor for back salary, 
and the task of pleasing five kinds of trustees and collecting 
his own pay was tiresome. In this humor he went off candi- 
dating, as the phrase is, in the early fall of 1876, and discovered 
Norway. George Shattuck was a deacon in this Harlem church, 
a most likable man whose fortunes had been swept away in the 
panic of 1873. He was an uncle of Miss Addie Shattuck, and a 
most kindly, congenial man. As a boy I took a great fancy to 
him, and he was always telling about the beautiful lake at Nor- 
way, the hilJs and the altogether delightful country. To me 
the big city was irksome and when father won the call to Norway 
the family voted with him to accept. 

Father Tabor had been the pastor, and one of the conditions 
of his retirement was that he should have the use of the parsonage 
until] he found another parish. This was a slow matter, so 
father went to board with Henry Upton, and we remained in 
Harlem until March following. By “we’’ I mean my mother 
and my sister Europa. Moving time came in March. We had 
planned to go by Maine steamship, but bad weather turned us 
to the Fall River line and rail the rest of the way. We landed 
at South Paris on March 13, 1877, a day dificult to duplicate for 
gloom, and were dragged to Norway through slush on the old 
Millett stage, then on runners, with the horses breaking through 
to their knees at every step. The gloom vanished when we 
reached the Upton house on Cottage Street. Miss Jennie Up- 
ton had company, two young Jadies, Elizabeth Beal and Emma 
Denison, who added their greeting to the warm one tendered 
by the family, and so began a friendship that lasted as long as 
they lived. Emma became Mrs. O. W. Collins. Then Iza T. 
Howe came in and added herself to the list of lifelong friends. 

Father preached at Paris Hill in the morning and at Norway 
in the afternoon and evening. Sunday school was in the morn- 
ing. It was large and lively, having an attendance of something 
like two hundred. Edwin W. Howe was the superintendent. 
The minister’s son who preceded me had a record and I was an 
object of sharp scrutiny. 

There were but two churches in town—the Upper, ours, and 
the Lower, as it was colloquially called, but more definitely and 
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disparagingly the ‘‘Orthodox.’’ A prim Jittle man with blond 
whiskers named Bacon was the pastor. He had a congregation 
of around three hundred. Father interested four hundred 
afternoon and evening. He put life into the church and the 
town. The evening service was made “‘vespers,’’ and he got 
up a special hymn book for this purpose. The choir was ampli- 
fied and made to include persons who could sing. He got up 
lecture courses in Concert Hall that took the dullness out of the 
winters for the entire community. He organized a literary 
society that met at various houses and where local talent was 
encouraged to develop. O. W. Collins, the school principal, was 
a man of many aecomplishments, among which was the art of 
elocution. I even appeared myself occasionally, though pretty 
young for the job. 

The women are always church-makers. Father interested 
the men. He did not do this by exhortation but by supplying 
their intellectual needs, something few clergymen seem capable 


of doing. When he retired the men went too. I understand 
under Mr. Allen they are coming back. Let us hope this will 
continue. ‘ 


The Services of Sunday 


Sunday dawned clear and beautiful. A com- 
munion service was held at 9.80 a. m., conducted by 
the Rev. Merrill C. Ward and the Rev. Marguerite 
Pearman McIntire. The beautiful potted plants, 
ferns and cut flowers arranged for the night before 
formed a background of color for the communion. 
Both Mr. Ward and Mrs. McIntire spoke briefly 
and effectively. The deacons were Stephen Cum- 
mings, Frank Beck, Maford Mann and David Clane. 
The Rey. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., presided at the morning 
service. The choir was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Verne Whitman, who sang a beautiful duet. Mrs. 
Whitman also gave a solo. The Rev. John van 
Schaick, Jr., D. D., read the scripture lesson and the 
Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes offered a simple and moving 
prayer. The Rey. Stanley Manning, State Superin- 
tendent, preached the sermon, on “The Faith of Our 
Fathers.” It was a clear, strong word. 

In part he said: “‘As we are thinking to-day that 
we are heirs of a glorious past, and recalling those 
who have spoken from this desk, we pay tribute to the 
fathers who endured hardship. Hardly any tribute 
that we might pay could be exaggerated. It is not 
easy for us to understand the hatred, contempt, os- 
tracism, that our fathers endured because they stood 
out against the teachings of the old theology. As we 
think of them we wonder if it is true that they without 
us can not be made perfect. 

‘Where shall we look in this noble past for some- 
thing with which to meet the needs of to-day? We 
shall not find it in the theological ideas preached from 
this pulpit in 1829. The doctrine proclaimed here a 
hundred years ago largely dealt with the next world. 
If we were to repeat the sermons of that period we 
should soon tire of them. We like to hear one, to 
note what was said, but they would not do as a steady 
thing. Nor do we find help for to-day in the argu- 
ments or scripture quotations to prove that God is a 
God of love. All of that teaching was designed to 
vindicate the character of God. Now the situation 
has changed. The idea of the Universal Fatherhood 
of God s current orthodoxy. If preaching that is our 
only task, thr is little excuse for our independent 
existence. With that message on our lips, we could 
go back and be gladly welcomed in any one of half 


a dozen orthodox churches. We are living in a new 
age. The new age demands a religion adequate to its 
needs. We must answer its questions or it will for- 
sake all religion. Can the religious spirit of our 
fathers be translated into something important for 
men of this age? What this age needs is a vital, living 
faith. It is not the theology of our fathers that we 
need, but the intensity of conviction with which they 
held it. We can not go back to their theology, but 
we can achieve their attitude and their spirit. In all 
the new education we are hearing much more about 
attitudes. In religious education it is the same. The 
important thing is reverence for God and respect 
for the moral law—not the location of Mt. Sinai or 
the name of the man who wrote the Psalms. The 
attitude of our fathers stands out in contrast to the 
attitude of men to-day. The modern cry is ‘Let us 
eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ It 
is an attitude of pessimism. It is that attitude which 
sees nothing worth while, and has been ealled futili- 
tarianism. Nothing can counteract this attitude 
but the religious attitude. I do not say a system of 
beliefs or way of organization or kind of liturgy. I 
say an attitude that looks out on the world with rey- 
erence and respect. In the slums of Chicago Jane 
Addams saw the fineness of human nature. Can we 
see that, or just the mud and slime of things? In 
washing dishes do we see a little more clearly that 
cleanliness that is next to godliness, or is 1t only 
drudgery to us? In our buying and selling is it just 
a making of money or is it a service of our fellow men? 
Our fathers held to belief in a good God who was to 
draw all men unto Himself. That faith transformed 
their thinking. It gave them power. Our problem 
is to state God in terms of to-day without loss of 
power. Universalist faith to-day is that God will 
draw all to Himself here and now, that this world with 
all of its hatreds can be built into a brotherhood. A 
Universalist attitude is that which can see, beneath 
all the ordinary relations of life, the rich, the fine, the 
true. We do not make the mistake of the funda- 
mentalists who say that religion consists of a set of 
doctrines, but we recognize of course that our at- 
titude will depend on our fundamental ideas. 

“Every once in a while we hear that Christianity 
is not merely a set of ideas, it is a way of life. Per- 
haps if we specify that way of life we shall have as 
many controversies as we have over creeds. It is 
written in the records that when this church was 
raised, no liquor was served. But that was in a day 
when to most people it was a right way of life to serve 
liquor on such occasions. Perhaps things we consider 
right to-day, private property for instance, one hun- 
dred years from now will not be considered right. 
It is a kind of attitude which I am trying to urge— 
an attitude which makes us look at the people around 
us with a mystic eye which can lift us up until we feel 
ourselves at one with God and each other.” 


The Historical Address 
The principal address Sunday afternoon was by 
Glenn R. McIntire, former representative in the 
State Legislature, a Bowdoin College man now in the 
lumber business with his father at Norway. We 
regret that we can not publish it in full. 


—_—_—————— OO 
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This Ancient Landmark 


The first settlers came to what is now Norway about 1786. 
Tradition has it that some of them were familiar with the preach- 
ing of John Murray. Since most of them came from towns in 
Massachusetts near where he had preached, this seems a reason- 
able supposition. The first record by Joseph Rust, clerk, is 
dated Nov. 20, 1798, and reads as follows: 


Whereas it is contemplated as a matter of public 
utility and advantage to have the Doctrine of the Grace 
of God dispenced among mankind for their mutual 
comfort and edification that they thereby understand 
the nature and character of their Creator God, may be 
led to put their trust in Him at all times and thereby 
feel their hearts incline to love him and one-another 
and not only view in prospect but know how good and 
pleasant it is for Bretheren to dwell together in unity, 
where all discord will cease and party spirit come to an 
end. It is likewise contemplated to invite Brother 
Thomas Barns (who is a man of sobriety and sustains a 
good moral character, whom we conceive to have a de- 
gree of understanding in the Doctrine of the Grace of 
God, and favoured with a gift to dispence the same to his 
fellow men) to move his family into these parts where 
it is conceived he would be of great use in the regulation 
of societies whose decorum and good deportment 
would greatly adorn our profession. It is furthermore 
considered expedient (lest we should bring a burden on 
him and his family unable to support) to assist him in 
procuring a place where his family may be comfortably 
situated. 

We therefore who have hereunto subscribed agree 
to bestow upon him of freedom and choice the sum 
affixed to our names; in case he moves his family into 
these parts for the purpose as above. 


Paris Norway 
Levi Hubbard $10 Nath] Bennett $5 
Daniel Staples $10 Benj Witt $5 


Levi Bartlett 35 
Anthony Bennett $5 
Benj Herring $5 


Early the next year these seven and eight others organized 
“The First Religious Society of Norway.’’ It is interesting to 
contrast their simple statement of belief with the lengthy and 
rather involved confession of faith adopted by the First Con- 
gregational Church in.1802. Our founders said, after providing 
for a very simple organization: “. . . . believing it to be the 
right as well as the duty of men to join in society, and pub- 
lickly, at stated times and seasons, unite in the worship of the 
only living and true God, . . . we do agree as Disciples of Jesus 
Christ to live in peace among ourselves; Claiming no right to 
exercise authority over the consciences of each other in spiritual 
matters, but henceforth stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free. And furthermore we agree that this 
Society . . . . shall bear the appellation of the first Religious 
society in Norway, and subscribe ourselves ‘Christian Inde- 
pendents’ believing in the doctrine of the Salvation of al) men 
by Jesus Christ.’’ The Congregationalists, on the other hand, 
felt it necessary to set down eight paragraphs to explain their 
belief about God, the Holy Trinity, the Old and New Scriptures, 
ete., and added thereto a covenant which would stagger many 
Congregationalists of to-day. 

Arrangements were made with the Rev. Thomas Barnes to 
preach to the society, as contemplated in the document already 
quoted. Evidently he began in 1799, for J oseph Rust shows a 
copy of a receipt for payment in full for preaching ‘‘for the year 
1799.’ The compensation is not mentioned, but a later receipt 
speaks of $40 per year. Mr. Barnes made his home on a farm 
in Poland and preached in most of the towns between here and 
Portland. He continued to preach to this society until the 
time of his death, Oct. 3, 1816. Tradition has it that no Uni- 


versalist minister was available for the funeral and that no Or- 
thodox preacher was willing to conduct the service, so prayers 
were read bya layman. Burial was in Poland, but, through the 
efforts of Ezra F. Beal, the remains were removed to Pine Grove 
Cemetery. 

The society seems to have erected a meeting-house in 1801 
or the early spring of 1802. The society records make no men- 
tion of the building beyond the simple statement that the annual 
meeting was held ‘“‘at the meeting house’’ on May 10, 1802. 

The land on which the church stands was given by Henry 
Rust. With the possible exception of an Indian wigwam, no 
building other than a meeting-house has ever stood on this spot. 
Rust’s deed conveys the’ land ‘“‘so long as the same shall be im- 
proved with a house thereon for Public Worship.’’ ‘In 1822,” 
says David Noyes, “‘there were 40 paying members (and such 
are, in all societies, the best members).’’ Probably this meant 
the heads of as many families. 

By 1828 the society was dissatisfied with its house and agita- 
tion for a new one began. After rather extended negotiations 
with the Baptists, the proprietors finally voted to sell the house 
at the rate of $8 per pew, the two societies to “have an equal 
right in the above named meeting-house for and during the term 
of one year’ and “‘aJlowing each present pew owner the privilege 
of retaining the same pew,’’ while Ezra F. Beal agreed to pay 
the expense of moving “for such as are not willing to pay their 
own proportion.’* The building was moved across the street, 
where it served the Baptists for many years, was later used in 
connection with a tannery, and to-day, older persons tell me, 
forms part of the buildings used by Mr. Bassett as a garage. 

-A meeting of the society in November, 1828, “voted to 
accept the plan presented by Ezra F. Beal for a meeting-house.’” 
No further comment appears until the following year, when it was 
“voted that Asa Barton be paid for the money which he ad- 
vanced Jast year for dedicatory services.’’ He was also voted 
$137.17 for the bell. (Oct. 3, 1829.) 

The Oxford Observer for Oct. 6, 1829, says: 


On Wednesday last the new and elegant Univer- 
salist meeting House recently erected in the village was 
publickly dedicated to the service of God. The house 
is 55 by 44 containing 54 pews with a gallery for the 
singers, and is built of good materials, and finished in the 
best manner and handsome style. The Architect, Mr. 
Ezra B. Beal, spared no pains or expense in doing his 
work faithfully, and has done honor to himself in finish- 
ing the house. Nor was Mr. Ichabod Bartlett who 
contracted to furnish all the materials for the building, 
deficient in the least particular, but procured them all 
of good quality, and fully to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. The house is furnished with a patent cast 
steel bell procured through the agency of Asa Barton 
which is of the finest description, has a most excellent 
tone, and is heard to the distance of six or eight miles. 
. . . . We would also observe that Mr. Beal made use 
of no ardent spirit in framing, raising or finishing the 
edifice, and we are confident in saying that there is no 
house of its size that is done in all its parts in a more 
finished and workmanlike manner. 


The sermon was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Wood of Saco, 
who took for his text: ‘For we are the circumcision which wor- 
ship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Jesus Christ, and have no 
confidence in the flesh.” The account continues: ‘‘The day was 
fine, and it is supposed there were nearly a thousand persons 
present on the occasion. The music was performed in a superior 
manner, and the audience gave the most profound attention 
during the exercises.”’ 

The style of the building appealed to others, and when 
Union Chapel in Buckfield was building the following year (1830) 
it was voted to have the belfry and gallery of that church con- 
form to those in the Universalist Church at Norway. 

Again in 1851 the house was thoroughly repaired and re- 
modeled, and an organ installed. What musical instruments 
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had previously been in use we can only guess, with one hint from 
the records: ‘‘A motion was made and adopted unanimously that 
Jeremiah Howe open and receive subscriptions for purchasing 
the Bass Viol of Mr. Tenney for the use of the choir.”’ 

The annual meeting in 1866 (May 6) elected a committee 
to superintend repairs estimated to cost $600. This committee 
reported Jan. 2, 1867, that it had raised the house and built the 
vestry below, to be called Concert Hall, at a cost of “‘over $3,000.”’ 
They justified this action by saying that “‘the Parish and former 
Society had loag felt the great need of a vestry in which the Sab- 
bath School] & all smaller meetings connected with the Parish 
could be held without damage to Books, Cushions, & furniture 
in the meeting-house,’’ and because ‘“‘no other person or cor- 
poration could or would for years to come, provide a suitable 
Hall for Concerts or other entertainments, which was very 
much needed.’”’ Mr. Charles G. Blake tells me that he was a 
boy attending the school across the street at the time, and that 
the contractor. with true Yankee thrift, made profitable use of 
the schoolboys for turning the many jackscrews necessary in 
lifting the bui‘ding. 

So much for the ancient landmark. What things have 
changed, and what remain as the founders established them? 
In 1829 the proprietors voted that when a meeting was to be held 
it should be the duty of the clerk “‘to post the notice on the door 
7 days at least before said meeting.’’ And to-day the parish 
clerk calls a meeting in this fashion. And the warrant used in 
1800 might, with necessary change of date, have served the 
meeting held in 1929. 

The founders, it will be noted, were all men. The much 
quoted passage in 1 Corinthians, ‘‘Let your women keep silence 
in the churches,’’ seems to have been obeyed quite literally. 
The first mention of ladies is in 1851, when the resolutions quoted 
above were spread on the records. Not until 1855, Dec. 15, 
were the ladies invited to join the society. While the names of 
ladies appear on a ‘‘committee of Vigilance & Courtesy’’ in that 
year, it was not until 1887, when the presence of the Rev. Miss 
Angell may have given them courage, that forty-seven joined 
the parish. Since then they have been increasingly active in 
church and parish affairs. No doubt the men of 1800 would be 
surprised, to put it mildly, to find a woman acting as collector or 
treasurer, to say nothing of a woman “supplying the desk,”’ as 
the old phrase has it. 

The name of the organization has changed frequently, al- 
though there is seldom any formal record of change. Starting 
with “‘The First Religious Society of Norway,’’ or Christian 
Independents, we go to ‘‘The Universalist Society of Norway and 
Paris,’”’ ‘“The First Universalist Society in Norway’’ (1858) and 
“The First Universalist Parish’’ (April 18, 1864). The building 
was always a house, first called a church Oct. 6, 1862. 

The manner of holding the property has changed com- 
pletely. Originally individuals owned pews in the building, 
which meant the exclusive ownership of a designated pew and a 
share in common and undivided in the whole property. Pew 
deeds were carefully recorded and pew rights were bought and 
sold like other real estate. In 1864 the proprietors voted to 
transfer the pews by gift to the parish. George Gibson and 
seventeen others protested. How the matter was adjusted 
we do not know, but soon after the parish began renting the 
pews and continued to do so until] about 1910. 

Until Maine became a state, all taxable persons were liable 
for minister tax, and the Orthodox, or Congregational, Church 
received the tax money, with certain exceptions. Members of 
other churches could, by filing proper certificates, have their 
proportion of the tax returned to their respective organizations. 
One of the first forma] acts of our society was to elect a com- 
mittee to give the necessary certificates, one of which I copy 
from David Noyes’s history: 


We, the subscribers, Thomas Barnes, publick 
teacher of a society in the religious sect, or denomina- 
tion called Universalists in the town of Norway, and 
Anthony Bennet and Joseph Rust Committee of said 


society do hereby certify that Benjamin Tucker doth be- 
long to said Society, and that he frequently and usually, 
when able, attends with us in our stated meetings for re- 
ligious worship. 

Thomas Barnes, 

Joseph Rust, 

Anthony Bennett. 

Norway, January 17th, 1803. 


On the back of the certificate appeared this endorsement: 


Sir, please to pay Mr. Thomas Barns sixty-three 
cents it being Benjamin Tucker’s proportion of Minis- 
ter tax for the year 1802. 

Benjamin Witt, 

Nathan Noble, 

Selectmen of Norway. 
To Job Eastman, Esq., Town Treasurer. 


We infer from this that the tax went direct to the minister 
in addition to the salary received from the society. 

Membership in the society carried very definite financial 
obligations in those days. Witness this warrant issued to the 
collector in 1822: 


In the name of the State of Maine you are hereby 
required to levy and collect of the several persons 
named in the list herewith committed unto you, each 
one his respective proportion therein sat down of the 
sum total of such list, it being sixty dollars, voted to be 
raised for the support of the public ministry of religion 
in said society at a lega] meeting of the members thereof 
begun and holden at Norway aforesaid. . . . Andif any 
person shall] refuse or neglect to pay the sum he is as- 
sessed in the said list, to distrain the goods or chattels 
of such person to the value thereof and the distress so 
taken, to keep four days at the cost and charge of the 
owner, and if he shall not pay the sum so assessed within 
the said four days, then you are to sell at public vendure 
the distress so taken for the payment thereof with 
charges. 

And the overplus arising by such sale if any there 
be besides the sum assessed and the necessary charges 
of taking the distress, you are immediately to restore 
to the owner, and for want of goods or chattels whereon 
to make distress for the span of twelve days, you are to 
take the body of such person so refusing or neglecting 
and commit unto the gaol in said county, there to 
remain until he pay the same or such part thereof as 
shall not be abated by the assessors of said society for 
the time being or the court of sessions for said County. 
Given under our hands this twenty-third day of De- 
cember, 1822. 

Daniel Smith, 
Ezra F. Beal, 
Assessors of the first Universalist Society in Norway 
& Paris. ; 


Nathaniel Bennett paid the largest tax in the attached list, 
$5.11, while Eben Cobb, Daniel Herring, and Israel Pike paid 
27 cents each. 

Funds for preaching and other expenses were almost always 
secured by ‘‘passing a paper.’’ Various expedients were tried 
from time to time. Once it was voted (May 10, 1829) “‘that the 
preacher in said society shall be authorized by this vote to col- 
lect all money due on said subscription and be accountable to 
said society for the same.’’ Again it was voted that the col- 
lector for this society be allowed the same per cent as the town 
collector has, on both old and new subscriptions (Jan. 11, 1863). 
America Bisbee, and perhaps others, received $25 per year for 
services as collector and treasurer. Another year it was voted 
that subscriptions be in the form of promissory notes! 

Money has not always been well handled, although if there 
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has ever been any thought of dishonesty it has been kept from 
the records. This extract from a report of the Sunday school 
(June 1, 1879) is only too typical: ‘“The report also finds, accord- 
ing to the method of bookkeeping used, that the school is nearly 
free from debt, but upon a close observation it finds, according 
to true bookkeeping, the school is between $75 and $100 
behind.’’ 

And we find this rather caustic note addressed, by vote of 
the school, to the Universalist Publishing House: 


Gentlemen: 

You have made a mistake in your bill of $75 
sent to us Sept. 29. Fortunately we have your receipt 
of Myrtle paid from May 1878 to May 1880. I would 
most respectly call you to a close examination of your 
Day Book or Cash Acct if you keep any of date June 2 
or 3 June last. We sent you a Cashiers check from the 
National Bank, Norway, on the Bank of Redemption 
Boston for $76.64 and you or your clerk drew the money 
on the same. We object to paying bills twice this year 
if we have before. Very respectfuly yours, 

Rodolphus Young, Sec. 


Relations with other churches seem to have been as agreeable 
as could be expected in an age of controversy. Besides the 
year of joint occupancy with the Baptists in 1828-29, we enjoyed 
the use of their house in 1851 while ours was being repaired 
(Parish Record, Aug. 10, 1851). The question of opening our 
house to the preaching of other denominations was placed in 
the warrant in Oct. 3, 1829, but was passed over. Charles F. 
Ridlon quotes this report: “Our school received and accepted an 
invitation to join the lower Congregational school in celebrating 
July 4, 1863. The day passed off very pleasantly and we are 
glad to see indications of Christian fellowship in those who differ 
from us in the plan of the great salvation.’’ 

The range of salaries paid ministers is also interesting. 
Thomas Barnes received $40 per year. It should be noted that 
he preached but one Sunday per month, however. The Rev. 
J. C. Snow asked $950, when he returned from the Civil War 
(May 24, 1863), $600 from Norway and $350 from Paris. Nor- 
way offered $400, but the offer was rejected. The Rev. J. A. 
Seitz received $1,000 and parsonage, and six Sabbaths reserved 
to himself. Miss Angell and the other ministers who ‘‘supplied 
the desk’”’ until 1910 appear to have received about that amount. 
Surprise has sometimes been expressed that a place of this size 
could command ministers of such outstanding ability. But a 
salary of $1,000, a parsonage, and fees for extra services, should, 
in the sixties, seventies, and eighties, have commanded some of 
the best men available. 

One wishes for more time to speak of the men and women 
who have “supplied this desk.’”’ First, of course, was the Rev. 
Thomas Barnes, a preacher of ability, a man of great physical 
energy, who established this and other churches in this part of 
the state upon a firm foundation. 

The Rev. Benjamin Murray followed, preaching here and 
also at Gray, Rumford, and West Bethel, building four churches 
in as many years. 

The Rev. Timothy J. Tenney was invited to preach before 
the society in 1840 and remained six years. Resolutions adopted 
when his resignation was accepted close with these words of 
tribute: “Resolved that this Society . . . . extend the hand of 
fellowship and good will to him and his family, desiring that in 
whatever situation in life he may be placed he may not want for 
friends who can duly appreciate his usefulness as a teacher, his 
daily walk as a Christian, and his very virtuous qualifications 
‘as a citizen & neighbor.’’ (Feb. 22, 1846.) 

“Undoubtedly the most literary preacher the Universalist 
‘society here ever had’’ was the Rev. John L. Stevens, says C. Fi 
Whitman. In the years after leaving Norway he was associated 
with James G. Blaine on the Kennebec Journal, served in both 
House and Senate of our Legislature, and was appointed U. S. 
Ambassador to Sweden. 

The Rey. J. C. Snow came to Norway in 1858, and went 


from here to service in the 23d Maine. ‘‘No pastor of this 
church,’”’ says Whitman, “‘was ever more popular.”’ 

Nathaniel Gunnison came in 1865. During his pastorate 
the parsonage was built, the church raised and Concert Hall 
built. He also found time to promote the local savings bank 
and was its first president. 

Another noted preacher was the Rev. J. A. Seitz. Mr. Seitz 
had outspoken views on “‘politics,’’ which tésulted in a breach 
in the church. The records do not mention the matter until 
some years later, when we find this entry: ‘‘Voted unanimously 
that it is the desire of the Parish that those persons who went 
out from this Parish some seven years since should return and 
that a committee of three be appointed together with the Pastor 
to invite them to return.’”’ This committee reported at each of 
two adjourned meetings that it was not ready to make final 
report, but finally said ‘‘the committee have attended to their 
duty and have seen all those that went out from our church at 
the time, they say that none have promised to return. It is 
said that all have been very courteous and have felt pleased to 
talk in reference to the matter. It is possible that we may never 
hear from the matter again.’’ 

The Rev. Washington W. Hooper followed Mr. Seitz. 
He was called ‘“‘a popular preacher, a good speaker and a true 
friend.” 

The longest pastorate in the history of the church was held 
by the Rev. Caroline E. Angell. The Gospel Banner calls her 
“‘an able sermonizer,’’ and local opinion supports that state- 
ment. Said one lady to me recently, ‘“‘A better woman never 
walked.” 

. The Rev. Samuel G. Davis followed Miss Angell, and seems 
to have been highly regarded, although seriously handicapped 
by poor health. 

Substituting the automobile for the saddle horse, the Rev. 
Chester Gore Miller performed for many years a work com- 
parable to that of Father Barnes. Never in the best of health, 
he managed to preach to the societies in Norway and South 
Paris, and during the vacations here preached to all the north 
country, usually holding four services each Sunday. In addi- 
tion to the work of his parishes he attended countless funerals, 
weddings, and special exercises of all sorts. 

Severa] others served the parish from time to time, but we 
have little record of them beyond their names and scattered 
dates. But three persons who have served the parish are living 
to-day—the Rev. Merrill C. Ward, who conducted the com- 
munion service this morning, the Rev. Marguerite Pearman 
McIntire (the only person ordained in this church so far as I 
have learned) and the Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., the present pas- 
tor. Most of the persons present are acquainted with them all 
and the historian may scarcely attempt a review of their work. 


The Rev. Oluf Tandberg read the scriptures at 
the afternoon service, and the Rev. George Sias of- 
fered prayer. An orchestra furnished music and two 
historic hymns were sung, “In God’s Eternity,” by 
Hosea Ballou, and a hymn written for the dedication 
of the church in 1829 by the Rev. Benj. B. Murray. 
The greetings of the General Convention were very 
happily presented by the Rev. C. H. Emmons and 
of the State Convention by the president, the Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom. Universalist clergymen present 
included Messrs. Folsom, Manning, Markley, Sias, 
Tandberg, Ward, Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Mclntire, 
Miss Forbes and the Editor of the Leader. 

Many drove in on Sunday from surrounding 
towns and some came from outside the state, includ- 
ing Mrs. Frank H. Briggs of Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Everett Bicknell, Watertown, Conn., Mr. and Mrs. 
Pearman of Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Warren of Grove 
Hall, Mass., and Mrs. Hobart of Brookline, a cousin 
of Mrs. J. C. Snow. 
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Hats Off to the Churches! 


Harold H. Niles 


mae PPARENTLY there are those who find it 
4| impossible to take their hats off to the 
churches. Their despair over the condition 

x of the churches fills the magazines and drips 
feo the books which they write. Being connected, 
however, with a church day in and day out, or read- 
ing some such book as Alice M. Baldwin’s “The New 
England Clergy and the American Revolution” 
(recently published by the Duke University Press), 
serves as an antidote to the poison now being excreted 
by the cynical and uninformed writers who take it 
upon themselves to pronounce the church a dismal 
failure. 

In every national crisis, in every emergency, the 
churches have revealed their worth. Competent 
historians are agreed that the Colonial churches 
generated the power which drove the colonists through 
to the establishment of a free government. Political 
freedom came after the churches had advocated and 
won religious freedom. 

He knows little of the genesis and genius of our 
American self-government who does not appreciate 
the fact that our political freedom came out of that 
struggle for religious freedom—a struggle wherein 
our forebears fought for the right of private judgment 
and individual contact with God. 

No less a person than former President Coolidge 
recognizes this truth, as witness his statement in 
“The Price of Freedom.” “In those early days it 
was the preaching of the clergy rather than the 
teachings of the magistrates that expounded and 
maintained the doctrine which, when finally accepted, 
resulted in our present form of government.”’ 

Have the self-appointed condemners of the 
church ever read that page in our nation’s history? 
If they would search through the dust-covered ser- 
mons which have been preserved since the latter 
part of the seventeenth century and the first part of 
the eighteenth century, they would discover how vital 
a force the churches were in establishing our govern- 
ment. The pulpits of New England resounded with 
the call to freedom uttered by an intrepid clergy. 

As early as 1638, Thomas Hooker, in a sermon 
preached at Hartford, Conn., laid down the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘the foundation of authority is laid i the 
consent of the people.”” Roger Williams likewise said 
that ‘the sovereign, original and foundation of civil 
power lies in the people; and it is evident that such 
governments as are by them erected and established, 
have no more power, nor for no longer time, than 
the civil power or people consenting and agreeing 
shall betrust them with.’ What these two leaders 
said was echoed and re-echoed all over the colonies 
by the ministers in their pulpits, thereby creating a 
desire and a passion for political liberty. 

Furthermore, not only did those early clergymen 
create and keep alive the sentiment for liberty, but, 
when the real struggle began, they also threw them- 
selves into the conflict heart and soul, several of them 
serving in the Colonial Army. An interesting inci- 
dent is related by Professor Baldwin in her book, 


“The New England Clergy and the American Revo- 
lution.”” She tells how the ministers were of special 
service in mustering men into the service. ‘‘In the 
months before the battle of Lexington, minister after 
minister, as if in preparation for the coming struggle, 
called upon the men to be of stout heart and good 
courage, ready to wield the sword of the Lord. ... 
Again, the recruiting officers had worked four days 
in vain to raise a company in Boothbay, Maine, when 
Pastor John Murray was asked to try his hand. He 
spoke in the Presbyterian church and kindled such 
venom that in two hours the entire company was 
e ih 

In these days, when it is the popular thing to 
ridicule the church and to poke fun at the ministry, 
it is well for us to bear in mind the fact that in the 
early morning of our national existence the church: 
played no small part, as this statement with which 
Professor Baldwin closes her book indicates: “The 
right to life, liberty and property has been written into 
our constitutions. . The right of religious free- 
dom is another dearly cherished right, though at times 
endangered. ... As we search for the origin of 
these and other fundamental constitutional doc- 
trines and the reasons for America’s devotion to them, 
one line of search runs back to the New England 
ministers who for a hundred years and more accepted 
and taught them with unquestioning faith and, to a 
es people, gave them the sanction of divine 
aw.” 

What the churches did before and during the 
American Revolution was repeated at the time of the 
Civil War. At that hour of national crisis the churches 
served so well that President Lincoln in replying to 
some resolutions adopted by the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church said, ‘God bless 
the Methodist Church, bless all the churches—and 
blessed be God who, in this our great trial, giveth us 
the churches.” 

Important as such patriotic service is, it is not, 
however, the church’s most valuable contribution to 
the nation and its citizens. Neither is the supreme 
benefaction the one dollar and a half dinners and 
suppers which the Ladies’ Aid Societies serve for 
thirty-five and fifty cents! Albeit many people 
might so think! 

The reason why I say “Hats off to the churches!”” 
is because of the service which the churches render in 
helping men and women to meet life squarely. And, 
in spite of the bitter and merciless attacks of the 
critics, the churches have been and are doing that 
very thing. 

Mr. H. L. Mencken wrote recently in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature an article based upon Henry 
Seidel Canby’s recent book, ‘‘American Estimates,” 
in which article Mr. Mencken made this statement: 
“How many head of Emersons would it take to civi- 
lize Mississippi? I guess a hundred thousand, not 
wishing to seem excessive. Forty hangmen could 
do it much quicker, beginning with the rev. clergy.” 

Such a smart-alec statement is bound to attract 
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attention. Certainly, sober-minded citizens must 
hope that it will not be taken seriously. Facts are 
much better things to cling to than fancies. I place 
oyer against Mr. Mencken’s outburst of passion this 
calm statement of facts which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Observer: “In 1855 the American Sunday School 
Union organized a Sunday school in the mountains 
of Kentucky. From this little school in the backwoods 
there have gone out seven ministers of the gospel, one 
missionary of the American: Sunday School Union, 
one candidate for Vice President of the United States, 
one Lieutenant-Governor of Kentucky, seventy-two 
school teachers, thirteen merchants, ten lawyers, 
thirteen practising vhysicians.’‘ 

A few years ago Rupert Hughes gave in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine a statement as to why he 
quit going to church. These were among his words: 
“T quit because I came to believe that what is preached 
in the churches is mainly untrue, or unimportant, 
or tiresome, or hostile to genuine progress and in 
general not worth while.” 

And to Mr. Hughes I say yours is an unjust in- 
dictment not warranted by the facts. 

Over against that statement I place a sentence 
or two from Dr. John H. Finley in the dedication of 
his book, ‘““The Debt Eternal.’”’ Dr. Finley will long 
be remembered by a grateful people for his contribu- 
tions to the progress now being made in the educa- 
tional field. The great educator dedicated his book 
as “a partial payment of the debt under which I have 
been placed by the church of my fathers, by my Sun- 
day school teacher in the little church I knew best, 
and above all by the prairie pioneer with whom I 
learned to read the Bible. . . . Every child in that 
neighborhood had instruction in the Bible, and I am 
thinking that what existed there in that primitive 
community should, for the integrity of life, be made 
possible under the changed and heterogeneous social 
conditions which now obtain.” 

Mr. Hughes and his fellow critics may consider 
it of little worth what the church does, but three 
judges of the Court of Genera] Sessions of New 
York City—Judges Crain, Rosalsky and Talley— 
think differently. In a searching appeal they said: 
“The most potent single force for rearing a decent 
law-abiding ‘citizenry is religious training.”’ 

I say ‘‘Hats off to the churches,” because in an 
age when it is the easiest thing in the world to become 
absorbed in materialism the churches call our atten- 
tion to the fact that man is something more than 
flesh and blood, that he is a spiritual being, a child 
of the Living God! Man is more than hands and 
feet; life is more than eating and drinking and work- 
ing and dancing. Life is a spiritual enterprise. 

Silence that message and society would crumble 
and crash into ruins. If the church did nothing more 
than to keep man awake to his divine heritage, it 
would be rendering a priceless service. That mes- 
sage stirs within a man the desire to live a better life; 
it lifts him up out of the muck and the mire; it points 
him to the heights; it transforms him from a brute 
into a man. 

In a day when bill-boards and all other advertising 
mediums appeal to physical wants and admonish us 
to do this, that or the other for the sake of the body, 


thank God for the churches which bid us to do some 
things for the sake of the soul! 

Again, I say “Hats off to the churches,” because 
in an age of stupid mechanistic and materialistic views 
of the universe, they continue to remind us that there 
is a God who has a purpose in our creation. 

Science teaches us how life continues from age 
to age and in what forms, but religion reveals to us the 
why of life, which in the last analysis is the more 
important Jesson. 

Was it not Ambassador Page who, in the hour of 
the world’s great crisis, declared that he based his 
hope for the future not upon any scheme of govern- 
ment which man might devise but upon the recogni- 
tion by the people that there is a God? 

Then still further I say “Hats off to the churches,”’ 
because of the faith which they establish in the life 
after death. 

Soon or late—and no man knows how soon or 
how late—we wake up in the morning and find a va- 
cant chair. Out into the unknown a Joved one has 
sailed, leaving us on the shore wondering and ques- 
tioning, torn at by doubt and despair. 

Against such a time the church of our choice is 
preparing us. We may not realize it now. But 
when that day does come when we long for ‘“‘the 
touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice 
that is still,’’ then when our faith sustains us we shall 
realize what a tremendous debt we owe to those who 
minister to us, who throughout the veers help us to 
build up a strong defense. 

When I think of the appalling neclen: which is the 
church’s portion from the majority of the people, I 
marvel at the progress it makes. When I realize 
that here, there and everywhere, six out of every ten 
people are not members and supporters of the church, 
I say, “Hats off” to the valiant ones who keep the 
institution going. 

Uninformed people speak and write about the 
failure of the church. Those who know of its work 
resent such statements. The church is not a failure: 
it is a success. The church is not a useless survival 
of other days: it is a valuable and vital institution 
which is rendering a priceless service in this age. 

Recently Paul Whiteman returned home here 
to Denver with his jazz orchestra in a private car. 
One afternoon to an audience that packed the theater 
of the City Auditorium he gave a free concert. He 
was on a tour from New York to California—a tour 
sponsored by a tobacco firm. During his concert 
the particular brand of cigarette which Mr. White- 
man and his orchestra are advertising was the subject 
of a publicity stunt. The program was shortened so 
that the organization could give its regular broad- 
casting bill over a national chain in the interest of 
that cigarette. 

I could not help thinking of the contrast. Here 
is a tobacco company spending fabulous sums for 
publicity in order to keep in business. On the other 
hand, here is the church which is limited to an almost 
negligible sum for advertising. And yet, without 
subsidizing any famous orchestra, without constant 
newspaper and magazine and radio publicity, this 
institution continues to exist and to do business. 

I am compelled to say, “Hats off to the churches!”’ 
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The Pauper with a Check Book 


F. C. Hoggarth 


N a book by William James we once read of a 
poor fellow in a mental hospital who, though 
penniless, imagined he was a_ millionaire. 
The authorities occasionally provided him 

with a supposed check book and he spent time writing 

out his subscriptions to various charities. The 
checks were not honored. They were never sent. 

There was no basis of fact behind the written claim. 

Yet he found no little pleasure in the delusion of being 

a great philanthropist. 

Something similar to that often happens in the 
common use of great words and noble mottoes. 
They look well and sound well, yet the profession is 
often a dishonored check. There is no money in the 
bank. We are just paupers with a check book, and 
the air of millionaires. It is the danger of all move- 
ments, societies, churches, that adopt great words. 

In some quarters the word Comrade has been 
adopted as a form of address. It is much used, has 
indeed become a sort of password in Socialist circles, 
on the Continent of Europe. In France it is always 
Comrade, never Monsieur, except to the bourgeoisie. 
Renaudel once asked Mrs. Philip Snowden why the 
word was little used in England. She explained her 
own abstention from the word because of its misuse. 
She felt the beautiful name had greatly suffered in 
value, through too frequent use by people who have 
no more comradely feeling than a mosquito. The 
word was no guarantee of real friendship. Indeed, 
she is suspicious of those who use it most. A political 
friend of hers once received a postcard from an angry 
member of the same party, headed with a skull and 


crossbones. “Dear Comrade,” it began. “What do 
you mean by selling out like you did? You are a liar 
and a scoundrel! You ought to be shot! Just you 


wait till I catch you out by yourself. Look out for 
‘your dirty hide, you filthy dog.’”’ The abusive, ill- 
spirited epistle ended with the words, “Yours frater- 
nally.” 

Comrade is a word of beautiful meaning. Lit- 
erally signifying one who shares a room or Jodge with 
another, it has come to mean much more than proxim- 
ity. It is a great word which puts great obligations 
upon those who use it, lest conduct belie the name, 
and our ideals, our spiritual wealth, be found in word 
only and not in deed. It is a common peril, one not 
limited to those people whose political or religious 
tenets appeal to us Jeast. To emphasize our distinc- 
tion from them, to prove to the world that we are not 
as these others, we sometimes choose an expansive 
sounding name. Yet the expansiveness may be in 
name only. The term Catholic is often a pauper’s 
check. The narrowest spirits will unblushingly deck 
themselves out in that specious robe. It may be 
doubted if any term has been more misused and ill 
used. Often it seems as though those who have 
least of the catholic spirit are the most eager to use 
the name. 

The name Liberal in religion, like the name 
Catholic, has an air of roominess. It suggests an 
escape from certain bondages into a large freedom. 


Narrowness of mind and of outlook goes ill with the 
name Liberal. Yet the conjunction is not unknown. 
The term may be the label of an essentially illiberal 
spirit, which may even indulge in contempt for those 
who do not use its shibboleths. 

The irony of this sort of thing we usually see in 
others, not in ourselves. Others may be paupers, 
but we are millionaires. Our check book has an 
authentic account behind it. Yet all the time there 
may be attitudes and actions which proclaim our 
fellowship with the paupers, and we see it not. 

There is a fine-sounding Chinese proverb to the 
effect that “all below the slies are one family.” Yet 
there is a widely used phrase about “foreign devils,” 
and action suited to that phrase was probably not 
regarded as inconsistent with the finer impression of 
faith. 

Throughout the years when slavery was prac- 
tised in the Southern States of America, being de- 
fended even by the church, there stood in Philadelphia 
the famous Hall of Independence, a memorial of the 
charter of freedom and of the doctrine that all men 
are created equal. And from that hall countless poor 
wretches were carried off by slave hunters into bond- 
age. Yet how few at first saw how the things prac- 
tised mocked the things professed, or how ironic was 
the holding of slaves in the memorial hall of freedom. 
A certain blindness seems to be induced by the usual 
and the familiar, however cruel and unjust it may be. 
The blindness is aggravated where vested interests 
are involved. It is easier to recognize such glaring 
inconsistencies in the past than in the present, as it is 
easier to see them in others than in ourselves. Yet 
our contemporary life has great and glaring crimes of 
this sort. Only it seems necessary to get outside 
ourselves to see them. 

To Eastern nations, modern Western civilization 
in calling itself Christian resembles a pauper with a 
check book. We recently heard an Indian Christian 
—a graduate of Balliol College, Oxford—say that of 
the Indian students who come to Britain at least a 
thousand return to their homeland anti-Christian. 
He told of men who, won for Christianity in India, 
in England reverted to their old faith. 

There must be few things more disillusioning to 
an Easterner than a visit to the nations that call them- 
selves Christian and send out missionaries to teach 
the world’s purest faith. For in countless ways the 
practise belies the profession. Our blatant material- 
ism, our slums, our so evident lack of the spirit of 
brotherhood, our militarism, these and much else 
show us bankrupt where we have claimed to be rich. 

“Sahib, me not want Christianity,” said an Indian 
to a sergeant friend of the writer’s, as a drunken 
British soldier passed them, somewhere in North 
India. It is not an uncommon verdict. “As long 
as America permits lynching,” says Rabindranath 
Tagore, “‘she has no religion to export.’”’ The numbers 
of lynchings are apparently on the decline. There 
were only nine persons lynched in 1928, against six- 
teen in 1927 and thirty in 1926! Yet nine is nine, 
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and Tagore’s severe judgment shows what the edu- 
cated Easterner thinks of it. 

“There is little to be wondered at,” says E. 
Stanley Jones, ‘‘that India hesitates about our civi- 
lization—great and beautiful on certain sides and 
weak and ugly on others.” 

Only a small minority of people ever take part in 
alynching. But it grips the imagination of the world 
and has an adverse influence out of all proportion to 


Dr. Smith’s 


RIN the Christian Leader of last week appeared a 
4| brief obituary of Dr. Richard M. Smith. Just 
before the news of his death reached us, we 

wer} had received from him a letter for publication 
in the Leader. After he died F. W. Raper of Birming- 
ham wrote us, telling how and when this letter was 
written. Both letters follow: 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed clippings relative to the death of Dr. Richard 
M. Smith will no doubt interest you. Just a week before he died 
I had, on his reauest, mailed a letter to you which was intended 
for publication. A few days before he had handed a rough draft 
of the letter to me with the reauest that I type it for him, which 
I did. At the time he remarked: “This may be the last thing I 
will ever do.’’ It probably was, as he died just one week later. 

Dr. Smith was highly regarded here. He had a great heart 
and a wonderful brain. 

I hope you will publish his letter, if you haven’t already, and 
I am sure you will, as it was one of the last of his heart’s desires. 
I visited him at his room in the hospital, and although he was 
so weak he could hardly hold up his head, he was working indus- 
triously on the letter. The fact is, his utter inability to stop 
working was, no doubt, a contributory cause of his death. 

Yours very truly, 
F.W. Raper. 


Let the Trumpet Send Forth a Clear Sound 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
“For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 

will prepare for the battle?’”’—The Apostle Paul. 

The little Universalist army raised its flag, blew its trumpet, 
and shouted its war-cry of Universal Salvation, and a Triumph- 
ant God and Christian Church. 

How sound the trumpets from our army platform now? 
“Universal Salvation’’ or “Universal Death and Gloom?’’ How 
we let discordant trumpets blare from our army headquarters! 
How we cry to the trumpeters: “Blow forth any notes you wish 
from the trumpet stand.’’ How we are debating: ‘“‘Stand for 
the creed,”’ or “Scrap it if you choose.”’ 

“Religious Liberty!’’ A grand creed for a new denomina- 
tion that wil] emphasize it as its creed and add for every member 
the further demand of ‘Hunger and Thirst after Holiness.” 
Let us work with as many denominations, with as many good 
political organizations, as we can, but with addition of idea]s— 
not subtraction or cancellation. 

No wonder we are not growing as we should! Yet, thank 
God, His Spirit is still in us. We will grow—we shall grow, 
and bless the whole church of our brethren, the whole church of 
God and His Christ. 

Our great and good Leader is harmful in presenting all forms 
of belief and unbelief on our great church platform, in our great 
church home paper, and in thus feeding them to all our members, 
young and old, boys and girls. What wil! people think we our- 
selves believe? What will we ourselves believe? What will 
the effect be on ourselves? What the effect on our children? 
I can’t distribute our whole Christian Leader in a community and 


its infrequent occurrence. Yet, like war, it is rooted 
in wrong attitudes and estimates, and placards for 
the world’s reading the contrast between the fine 
name and the unworthy deed. It is but an extreme 
instance of an infirmity of inconsistency to which, in 
our several degrees, we are all prone. We do well to 
look at the richly significant names we bear and see to 
it that spirit and conduct do not suggest paupers 
with a check book. 


Last Letter 


increase its confidence in us as a Christian Church. (And yet, 
I could do so about our grand issue of August 3.) Now, lama 
Christian, a lover of and member of and believer in the one 
great, living, growing Christian Church. From it came to us 
our religious life and our glorious Universalism! Oh, let us not 
cut ourselves off from the Vine, from the great, living Tree! 
I left the Methodist Church to fight under the Banner of Uni- 
versa] Salvation. Don’t furl it and take it away, leaving us not 
standing for any salvation at all! Wave our own flag, Brother 
Editor, more dominantly. 

You give pages to denials and doubts and to non-essentials 
during a great war for our religious life and mission. . Use the 
great Leader more for our mission, and our own home and religious 
life as Christians. 

_ Inclosing let me add more: 

(1) Every church should have a doctrinal magazine for 
its investigations and studies. Have such a definite, formal 
section in our Leader. 

(2) We should also have in our Leader a ‘Sermon Section,’’ 


.earnest articles and sermons cultivating our own beliefs and our 


own religious life. 

(3) We should have in the paper a ‘‘Family Circle,’’ such as 
Brother Asa Bradley mentioned in your issue of July 13. We 
want the whole family to love the Leader. 

And, finally,.a word as to union with other Christian 
Churches. What better form of union could we have than that 
which all churches of Christians already have—one Vine and 
many Branches? A union like that of our own country, our 
great United States of America, Pluribus Unum, one coun- 
try, many states, one Supreme Congress and Constitution, and 
also state governments and state individuality? Who in Europe 
thinks of us quarreling because we are Alabama, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Texas? Who in Europe even knows the names of most of 
the states? Why not? Because on every envelope they write 
the magic word of union, “U.S. A.’’—Alabama, U.S. A., Cali- 
fornia, U.S. A., Texas, U.S. A. 

So let every Christian Church write its special name and 
the Christian family name as its representative name, and on its 
literature: Methodist Christian, Raptist Christian, Universalist 
Christian, Unitarian Christian. Therein is union, and therein 
is distinctiveness also, and the advertisement of special calls. 

“The Universalist Christian’? on the news-stand will let 
the passer-by know what it will offer him. So with the papers 
of every denomination. Earnest people will buy them because 
they want to know of the special denominations. Yet they 
will see them banded together in a United Church. Let the 
Universalist Church and the Unitarian Church beware of giving 
up the word “‘Christian.”” It was theirs. They belonged to it. 
They grew on the Christian Tree. Let individual Christians 
beware to sever themselves from the Christian Church and die. 

Please, Brother van Schaick, publish this in your ‘“‘Reac- 
tions of Our Readers.’” I am now nearly seventy. Let me speak 
to my church while I can. Thank you, Brother Editor, and you, 
Brother Petrie, for your doctrinal articles, and you, Dr. Hall, 
and you, Dr. Betts, for your ringing article, “Is the Universalist 
Church an Absurd Thing?” (Sept. 8), and ye, too many to 
try to mention here. There is a great war going on. Less in 
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your war dispatches, Brother Chief-of-Staff, about lesser things. 
Think of Paul’s letters to his churches. But, Brother Johannes, 
what enjoyable and helpful materia! your Cruisings in nature 
and history and among people will furnish for the ‘“‘Family 
Circle’ of the paper! How all, young and old, will enjoy and 
be benefited by them! 
Your brother, 
Richard M. Smith. 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 11, 1929. 


Ka ook Seaeck 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Report of Treasurer for 1929 


Business Business Income Deficits 
Payments Receipts of Funds 
Weader...5 062 $33.285.91 $14,301.09 $16,066.86 $2,917.96 
Hielperiaees ine 4,905.38 1,977.98 2,397.20 530.20 
StOre: aso ee 23,97214  22:299°29 777.78 895.07 
$62,163.43 $38,578.36 $19,241.84 $4,343.23 
AMNUItICS Pal see eee $ 87.50 
Comins Fund payments..... 145.00 
Administration = a acee mene 177.50 
Total Income Funds paid out $ 19.651.84 
Carried: into:1930) fee 469.72 


Total Income of Funds .. $ 20,128.56 


Received Legacies and Gifts. $  5;914.53 
Gold Notes Issued ........ 4,100.00 
Assets: 
Cash. 22). aioe eioee $ 22,104.63 
Business Investment ..... 15,677.13 
Bonds, Stock, Mortgages, 
etc. | ere eet 328,023.06 
Insurance and Suspense .. 2,019.39 
Real Estates. oe eee eee $83,804.43 
Less Gold Notes ........ 54,100.00 29.704.43 
$397,528.64 
Liabilities: 
Interest’ <2 emer tee eee 99.00 
$397.429.64 


The above is the Net Capital of the Corporation and rep- 
resents sundry gifts and legacies received since its incorporation. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur E, Mason, Treasurer. 
* * * 
WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? 
Conard B. Rheiner 


Just one year ago, I stood in Hyde Park, London, listening 
to an orator, perched high in his wooden stand clearly marked 
‘“‘Anti-Capitalist.’’ There were others all about, some speaking 
on religion, some on economics, and each political party was 
represented. Great throngs of seemingly interested people 
listened and questioned alternately. Almost nothing was said 
without comment or protest. Yet speakers finished and climbed 
down to earth again. There was no violence anywhere. ‘‘Bob- 
bies’’ were conspicuous, but were there to protect the speakers, 
no matter what they said, from mob violence. It was the 
speakers’ undisputed right to criticise the government as such 
or the individuals composing it. Likewise it was their unas- 
sailable privilege to praise what and whomsoever they would. 
Due to rather unusual circumstances, I found myself surrounded 
by several hundred people asking me questions on a great many 
topics. I spoke at length on some and passed over others. 
The crowd was attentive and interested. I had no permit and I 
was unmolested. 


Just one year after, on returning from a beneficial motor trip 
one Sunday evening, I turned the radio dial to a favorite station 
in order to hear the latest news. The announcer told of several] 
events of general interest, but I was tremendously impressed by 
what he had to say about the arrests in Boston of Alfred Baker 
Lewis and Jackson Wales. Of necessity the report was brief 
and fragmentary. I awaited the early editions of the Monday 
newspapers with eagerness. 

Then, on Monday morning, I read that both men had been 
granted permits to speak on Boston Common, which had been 
revoked after they had begun, with the result that both were 
subsequently arrested, ‘‘technically,’’ as one reporter related, 
“because the orators persisted in speaking without a permit,”’ 
but ‘‘actually mention of the Sacco-Vanzetti case was the cause.’’ 

It so happened that Lewis was speaking in behalf of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee, which had attempted to hold 
the memoria] meeting “‘for the purpose of paying homage to the 
memory of our dead friends and to keep alive the issue which 
contributed to their unjust conviction and execution.’”’ It was 
an attempt to carry on for the Memorial Committee, which had 
advertised to secure a hall or church auditorium in Boston for 
a meeting on the anniversary of the electrocution of these two 
unfortunates. The meeting had to be held at the Town Hall in 
New York City because no church or hall could be rented in 
Boston. The Defense Committee attributed this failure to 
“‘an organized and determined effort on the part of the authori- 
ties not to permit any public discussion of a case which, month 
by month, is gaining in interest throughout the civilized world.”’ 
If this contention is correct, then there is certainly a campaign 
to bridle truth, prohibit public discussion of debatable questions, 
limit freedom of speech. Personally, I am compelled to believe 
that such is the case because of my own experiences in the quest 
of truth and the propagation of enlightenment in Massachusetts. 
As the Editor of this paper so ably said in a recent editorial, 
‘We believe it both right and prudent to defend the cause of 
free speech and to resist attacks upon it, whether they are direct 
or indirect.”’ : 

The question is, how are we to resist these attacks? We can 
defend our rights by force. We can exercise our revolutionary 
right which was so dear to Thomas Jefferson. But will it avail 
us what we ask? I think not! We can passively resist—com- 
ment upon the injustice in our liberal periodicals, preach about 
our wrongs in our pulpits, in the hope that our “reactionary 
government of the city of Boston, and the “‘wooden-headed”’ 
people who compose its citizenry for the most part will “be born 
again’’ into sweet spirits and obliging autocrats. Hardly! We 
have one more alternative. We can apply the method of non- 
violent coercion to this distressing ill of our so-called democracy. 
We who are the sufferers must organize and deliberately in- 
stitute a non-violent revolt against the government which has 
brutally infringed upon freedom of the press, of association and 
of speech. We must proclaim civil disobedience. We must 
print our own circulars, advertising public meetings, distribute 
them, and hold these open-air meetings where we will, oblivious 
to the Government’s existence and ready to be imprisoned 
without thought of bail or consequences. As one of us distrib- 
uting circulars is arrested, another of us must take his place, and 
yet another and another. The supply of men who have this 
courage must be almost inexhaustible. If there aren’t enough 
of us living here then we must call upon our sympathizers around 
about. As one orator is taken into custody by the police, 
another must be ready to step upon the soap box. Liberty 
will eventually carry the day and freedom of speech will again 
be a glorious reality instead of the glaring lieitnow is. Mahatma 
Gandhi has taught this method to the world. Fe has been 
uniquely successful. Our own America has not been without 
its Gandhi. Eugene V. Debs was the living example of non- 
violent coercion. Gandhi warned his followers that he was not 
leading them along a white road, but a path that would be 
washed with blood. Ee said, ‘‘We must be prepared to con- 
template with equanimity not a thousand murders of eminent 
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men and women, but many thousands, before we attain.’’ We 
must be willing to bear hardships. Self-sacrifice will be the 
keynote of the revolt. And self-sacrifice is the backbone of re- 


ligion. Where are the lovers of free speech in Boston? 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
* * * 
A REFLECTION WITH A SUGGESTION 
Cc. C. Conner 


How many who take the Leader have read the Terry lec- 
tures of Robert Andrews Millikan on “Evolution in Science and 
Religion,”’ given in 1927, published by the Yale University Press, 
and lately reviewed by Edward H. Cotton? I have just read 
these lectures, and, as my reaction to the little book, the brief 
reflection below was indulged. The book belongs in the General 
Theologica) Library at Boston, which is available on application 
for it to any New England clergyman, and a suggestion as to its 
worthwhileness may be made to the wise among those who have 
not read it. My reflection was penned as follows after finishing 
the reading: 

Scientists are Jearning more and more that this is a living 
universe. Life is supreme in it, and change, even decay or death, 
is a process of life. We may well capitalize the supreme Life, 
and for convenience, as we have been accustomed, call it God. 
The name does not matter so much as the living Fact. Man has 
within him a life akin to the supreme Life, demonstrated in his 
progressive mastery of the elements constituting the universe or 
the world in which he lives. He becomes the co-operative life, 
the co-worker with God in the living, changing universe. But 
’ much takes place independent of, or without, him. Scientists 
in their discoveries, especially of the electron and of radio- 
activity, know this amid all the mysteries with which the reverent 
of these are baring their heads, and to account for all that thus 
takes place reason must postulate, as including proof of, the su- 
preme Life, the Not-ourselves. There should be an abounding 
joy in the thought of our own potential relation to that Life. 

I will add a quotation to reinforce my suggestion to those 
who have not read the lectures, touching the two points of view 
to be taken with respect to religion, comprehending nearly all of 
one paragraph and the whole of another in the closing lecture: 
“The one is the point of view of the dogmatist; the other the 
point of view of the open-minded seeker after truth. Dogmatism 
means assertiveness without knowledge. The attitude of the 
dogmatist is the attitude of the closed mind. There are two 
sorts of dogmatists in the field of religion. One calls himself a 
fundamentalist; the other calls himself an atheist. They seem 
to me to represent much the same kind of thinking. Each as- 
serts a definite knowledge of the ultimate which he does not possess. 
The fundamentalist is so because, in his assertiveness about the 
ultimate and the unknown, he trenches on the known, and 
asserts as true that which we now have every reason to believe 
is false, such as the six-day creation of the earth or the rotation 
of the sun about it. The atheist, on the other hand, is irrational 
and unscientific because he asserts that there is nothing behind or 
inherent in all the phenomena of nature except blind force, and 
that in the face of the fact that he sees evidence of what he is 
wont himself to call intelligence in the workings of his own mind, 
and in the myriads of other minds which are a part of nature. 
The only way I see to relieve him of this charge is to assume that 
he uses words such as ‘atheist’ and ‘blind force’ in a sense entirely 
different from that in which everybody understands them, and 
this itself is unscientific. . . . If I myself were confronted with 
a choice between these two types of dogmatic religion, funda- 
mentalism and atheism, I should choose fundamentalism as the 
less irrational of the two and the more desirable, for atheism is 
essentially the philosophy of pessimism, denying, as it does, that 
there is any purpose or trend in nature, or any reason for our 
trying to fit into and advance a scheme of development, and 
any such denial is a direct contradiction of the evolutionary find- 
ings of all modern science. 

“But fortunately I am not obliged either to make the fore- 
going choice or to take to the woods; for there is another kind of 


religion—a religion which keeps its mind continually open to new 
truth, which realizes that religion itself has continuously under- 
gone an evolution, that as our religious conceptions have changed 
in the past so they may be expected to change in the future, 
that eternal truth has been discovered in the past, that it is be- 
ing discovered now, and will continue to be discovered. That 
kind of religion adapts itself to a growing, developing world. It 
is useful in such a world while both kinds of dogmatic religion 
seem to me to be useless. If the present organizations of re- 
ligion in the churches can adapt themselves to, and keep pace 
with, our continually increasing knowledge, they will continue 
to be one of the most potent factors in our progress. If they can 
not do so they wil] be swept aside into the backwash of the cur- 
rent of progress and some other organization wil] be formed to do 
their work, for religion (italics his) will be with us so long as man 
hopes and aspires and reflects upon the meaning of existence and 
the responsibilities that it entails.’’ 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Jerry 


There spake unto me a man who said, I have observed that 
Physicians seldom take their own Medicine and are Bad Pa- 
tients when they are sick; and the Highest Authority I knew in 
Grammar used his native language Incorrectly. Do Philoso- 
phers follow the Wisdom which they recommend unto others? 

And I said, I notice in the newspapers that Jerry is dead. 

And he said, Who is Jerry? 

And I said. Jerry is not, but he was the ram in the Chicago 
Stock-yards who ate and drank and slept in bedding knee-deep, 
and rose every morning to lead the procession of sheep that were 
to be slaughtered that day. And in the years of his long ser- 
vice he led seven million sheep to their Execution, but he him- 
self lived long and died a Natural Death and was Much La- 
mented by the Packers at Bubbly Creek. 

And the man said, That is interesting, but I see not the 
point. 

And I said, Jerry was one, but the sheep he led were many. 
And the Physician is one but his Patients are many. And the 
Philosopher is one but his pupils are many. And the question 
whether the one leader is true is not the whole question. Jerry 
was false, but he supplied a nation with mutton-chops. And 
Physicians notoriously do not heal themselves. 

And he said, But what about the Philosopher? 

And I said, If his teaching be true, that is the thing of most 
importance to the world; and a lamp of Clay may bear a Divine 
Flame. Yet should the Philosopher be the embodiment of the 
truth he teacheth, and the Prophet the incarnation of his mes- 
sage. 

And he said, It hath not always been so. 

And I said, But that is not the most important thing for 
thee to know. If the man who invented the Multiplication 
Table could not perform accurately Problems in Multiplication 
Still Five times Five are Twenty-Five, and Truth remaineth 
True. 
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STILL WAITING 


One of those busy agencies which exist in our cities chiefly 
to make printed information available for use, and partly no 
doubt to minister to the vanity of those who love to see their 
names in print, recently saw an opportunity to secure a new 
subscriber to its service. A book, ‘John Wesley Among the 
Scientists,’’ was published by the Abingdon Press and noticed 
in the newspapers. It occurred to a clerk in one of these agencies 
that this man Wesley might be interested to see what the papers 
were saying about him. Accordingly a form letter inviting him 
to subscribe and offering him a discount for prompt action was 
mailed with a specimen clipping from the Herald Tribune, anda 
return coupon for him to sign. The letter was addressed, ‘“‘Mr. 
John Wesley, care of the Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City,’’ where it is still waiting to be called for!— 
Churchman. 
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The General Convention at Work 


A CRUISE IN THE MAYFLOWER 

With no intention or desire to appropriate the title for 
articles from the Editor’s pen which the readers of the Leader 
have come to recognize as one of the finest features of our church 
paper, nevertheless no other heading seems quite as fitting for 
the present purpose as the one given above. Inasmuch as the 
Editor is away, I am going to steal it for once. Naturally there 
is an interest in the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, which is 
to be the headquarters of our Conventions in October, and it is 
with the hope of giving some picture of the hotel that this is 


HOTEL MAYFLOWER 


written after a cruise about the building and a long interview 
with one of the managers. 

Incidentally, I want to say that the officers of the hotel 
whom I have met are very cordial in their welcome to us and very 
helpful in arranging all necessary details. 

The Mayflower is one of the largest hotels in the city, and, 
according to their advertisements, ‘‘the finest.”’ I will not 
attempt to pass judgment on this latter statement except to 
say that, from the standpoint of beauty, comfort, courteous 
service and cleanliness, I have never seen it surpassed. The 
management has given us the benefit of convention rates, lower 
than usual in October, and has put at our disposal accommoda- 
tions for managing a convention and for holding the various 
sessions which can not be excelled. We shall have the unique 
experience of holding most of our general sessions in the ball 
room of a hotel, a beautiful room, newly-decorated and—this 
is important—well-ventilated. Rooms for registration, in- 
formation, and smaller group meetings are available. 

The Mayflower was designed, in part, for just this kind of 
meeting. The Ball Room is on the ground floor, obviating the 
use of elevators to reach it, separated from the regular lobby 
of the hotel and with entrances from 17th Street directly to the 
meeting place. All of the other rooms for our use are in this 
same section of the hotel, so that we shall have as much privacy 
as though we were in a church. 

We can begin our cruise by coming in the entrance on Con- 
necticut Avenue, directly from cars from the Union Station. 
Here is the main lobby with the desks of the room clerks, where 
we will find our room assignments. Escorted to our rooms by 
courteous bell-boys, we note that every comfort and convenience 
is provided for us, whatever price we may have chosen to pay. 
Above the lobby is the mezzanine floor with convenient writing 
tables for our use. On the right as we enter is “The Coffee 
Shoppe”’ and soda fountain. 

After we have made ourselves comfortable in our rooms, we 
return to the main floor to continue our voyage of exploration. 
From the main lobby the Promenade extends one-tenth of a 
mile, or one city block, to the 17th Street entrance. We go 
down this, passing the entrance to the Presidential Restaurant 


on the left and the Palm Court on the right. The latter will be 
found a restful place and a center of some of the social life of the 
Conventions. 

Continuing down the Promenade we are attracted by the 
beautiful statuary and furnishings, which give an air of rare dis- 
tinction and beauty to our surroundings. On our right again, 
is the Grand Ball Room, in which the main sessions of the various 
Conventions will be held. It is decorated in ivory, gold and 
vermilion, with baleony boxes along three sides and a platform 
at one end. Being on the inside of the building, it will be per- 
fectly quiet for our meetings. It is mechanically ventilated, thus 
insuring comfort during the sessions. Here all of the business 
sessions and most of the platform meetings will be held. Al- 
though it is a large room with a seating capacity of 1,400, the 
acoustics are as nearly perfect as possible, so we are sure that 
speakers can be heard in all parts of the room. 

Back of the Ball Room and opening into it by swinging 
doors is the Chinese Room. To quote from the hotel’s prospec- 
tus: ‘‘Comparabie only to Whistler’s famous Peacock Room in 
the splendor of its coloring and design, is the Chinese Room, 
decorated in the glowing reds and blues of the Chinese-Chip- 
pendale style. With its gleaming lacquer, sumptuous hangings 
and mural decorations in Oriental gilt, this is an impressive and 
beautiful salon.’’ This room will be used for some of the as- 
semblies of the different bodies. It has a seating capacity of 
400. 

We are now at the Seventeenth Street entrance to the 
Promenade, which will be opened for our convenience. Through 
this entrance we can reach the Convention quarters from the 
outside without passing through the main lobby of the hotel. 

On the opposite side of the Promenade from the rooms just 
described we find rooms to be used for the convenience and com- 


THE PROMENADE 


fort of the delegates and visitors. Nearest Seventeenth Street 
is the Pan American Room. A plaque on the wall tells us that 
this room was dedicated Feb. 23, 1929, as the Pan American 
Room, to commemorate the meetings held here during Decem- 
ber, 1928, of the special committee to arrange a mediation 
protocol for the peaceful adjustment of the Bolivian and Para- 
guayan boundary incident. It is beautifully finished and 
furnished. Here will be found the various administrative 
committees of the Conventions—Registration, Hotels, Informa- 
tion, Sight-Seeing, etc. 

Opening off of the Pan American Room is a ladies’ room 
with comfortable seats where the women of the Convention can 
rest. Downstairs under these rooms are other.rooms for men. 
Convenient to these and to the Convention sessions is a check 
room for parcels, bags, hats, coats, ete. Still farther up the 
Promenade is a room to be used by the different Conventions 

(Continued on page 1175) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. RICE AND HIS ATTORNEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thanks for the publicity you gave to my humble efforts as 
an “‘inquirer,’’ seeking to learn more of Dr. Rice’s experiment. 
The only thing that troubles me is whether what you say in large 
type on the first pages of the paper will prejudice your readers to 
what I say in small type on the last pages. Would it not have 
been better to let your editorial come the next week, or, if you 
couldn’t wait, to use my simple inquiry as a text to your editorial? 

I make this suggestion timidly, for I am an admirer of 
promptness, and also realize that you as editor are the supreme 
authority as to the contents of the paper. With the mental 
eye I can see you sitting on your throne in the sanctum at the 
Publishing House, a blue pencil in your hand, another behind 
your ear, and a capacious waste-basket by your side, determining 
what and where articles shall appear in the Leader. J suppose 
T ought to be thankful in the flood of reactions of admirers and 
critics to have gotten my word in at all. But what I “‘took my 
pen in hand’’ to say was this. Being of an inquiring mind, as I 
have shown, I want to ask another question. Why do you take 
the troubles of so many other people on yourself? It will wear 
you out, and you are naturally rather slim. 

I supposed I was putting up an inquiry to Dr. Rice, not to 
you. Why not let him answer and save your strength? By his 
own choice he was on the witness stand, and you as his attorney 
crowd him off. 

The same thing happened when we were considering unity. 
About all of our ‘‘big guns’’ were appointed on the committee 
and they were given a highly diplomatic task, but you got busy 
and we forgot we had a committee—only you and Dr. Dieffen- 
bach. It was what the theologians call ‘‘a work of supereroga- 
tion’? on your part. Now that the matter has come to an ig- 
nominious end, for I notice the recent General Council of Con- 
gregational Churches did not even mention us, the ‘‘big guns’’ 

- can say “‘the editor of the Leader and Dr. Dieffenbach got us in 
Dutch.’ (No reflection intended on the ‘‘van’’ and “‘bach.’’) 

I am glad to note that you are going to take a little rest. 
In the part of the Leader that irks some of us the least, ‘“‘Among 
the Churches,’’ I see that you and ‘‘the Madame”’ are going up 
to the Hill Farm at Cobleskill for a short vacation. New York 
is a good state for a Bostonian to visit once in a while, it is 
more phlegmatic, and there is no better part of it than “‘old 
Schoharie.’’ A lot of us would like to go with you, and, con- 
fidentially, we think the Cruising articles are about the best 
thing you do, and, confidentially again, why not drop for awhile 
carrying on your frail shoulders the church’s policies and politics, 
a task for which you do not seem to have a thick enough epi- 
dermis? 

And, by the way, having checked up about all the winged 
creatures of your and their Schoharie habitat, how would it be 
to enlist the help of a native and locate a bee tree? That would 
be a nature story that would thrill us all, for some of us know how 
exciting it is. If you do it tell us how many pounds of honey 
you get from the hollow of the old tree, and how much of it is 
clover honey and how much the rich brown buckwheat honey. 
My! isn’t it good? Of course you must be careful not to get 
stung; but if you are, you are used to it. 

But I have become so interested in that bee-tree hunt in 
old Schoharie J have almost forgotten another thing I meant to 
say. It is about your editorial—guess it isn’t very important. 
You labor quite learnedly and lengthily to show that Dr. Rice’s 
being an Episcopal priest and a Universalist minister at the 
same time involves the whole question of liberalism,-and if the 
views of those of us who doubt its wisdom prevail ‘‘it wil] mean 
the end of liberalism in the Universalist Church.”’ 

Nonsense! Liberalism has nothing to do with it. It is 
simply a question of what is practical, what is ‘‘good sense.” If 
you will ask the first ten people you meet whether one can be a 
Universalist minister and an Episcopal rector at the same time, 


nine out of ten will say ‘‘he can’t.’’ We know because we have 
tried it. Ask any pastor whether he would want those of his 
flock to be members of his church and of a neighboring Episcopal 
church at the same time. He would say: ‘Nd, it wouldn’t work. 
When I would want them they would be across the street, and 
when the rector had something for them to do they would be 
over here.’”’ It is not that their motive is reprehensible, but that 
their judgment is poor. It is a good deal like a family trying to 
live jn two houses at the same time. They are always needing 
something or some one who is in the other house. It usually 
ends by their settling down in one house and selling the other. 

I predict it will be so in Dr. Rice’s case, and naturally wish 
it might be in the old homestead. 

Inquirer. 


1. We do not spend any time in discussing the right of the 
Editor to give his opinion on denominational policies, or the 
right of this correspondent either to discuss such questions or 
to question our wisdom. All those things are assumed in a free 
fellowship. In our opinion, if we have erred it has been in not 
discussing these questions enough. Our correspondent writes 
facetiously, but the most facetious thing about his Jetter is not 
intentional. He wants us to stop doing what he is first all to 
do—“attempt to guide policies.’”” And he wants it because we 
differ from him. On the contrary, we want him to do it, and we 
want it especially because he makes an emphasis we are not apt 
to make. 

2. If our correspondent wiil turn to our report of the meet- 
ing of the National Council of Congregational Churches in 
Detroit, he will discover that the Congregational Churches took 
this action: They unanimously approved the report of their 
Commission on Interchurch Relations reaffirming belief in the 
Joint Statement, their attitude to Universalists, and saying that 
the next step obviously was one for the Universalists to take. 
If our correspondent doubts our accuracy, let him turn to the 
report and the minutes. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A MEMBER OF THE SPRINGFIELD CHURCH ANSWERS 
INQUIRER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Evidently ‘‘Inquirer’’ does ‘“‘need more light’’ on Dr. Rice’s 
experiment. I, for one, will gladly enlighten him on “how his 
change of front has affected his old church in Springfield,’’ the 
church of which Dr. Rice was the pastor for twelve years (and 
pastor emeritus following that). 

It must be that the Rev. Clarence E. Rice preached Uni- 
versalism, it must be that the principles of that denomination 
were instilled into us during those years, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, it must be he did not single out 
just Universalist men! 

For one hundred years, too, St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
in Springfield had been planting a seed, the seed of Universalism. 
Now note that here are two instances of the seed ripened bear- 
ing fruit: Dr. Rice ordained to the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, retaining his fellowship the while with the 
Universalist Church—large liberalism—and the St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist parishioners who voted unanimously, a year ago, to 
merge with the Unitarians. In both instances the teachings of 
liberalism found golden opportunity—that of advancing the 
brotherhood of man. 

During Dr. Rice’s pastorate at St. Paul’s he was even then 
“half Episcopalian,” I’m sure. Our people will readily recall 
the Episcopal opening service, his love of everything ritualistic. 
We recal) the sacredness of the altar to him, the holy communion, 
the kneeling and receiving the blessing of the church—always 
the altar seemed a “place set apart,’’ as we look back over those 
years of his ministry. Dr. Rice always wore the robe, and re- 
joiced when the choir was robed and the choir boys marched to 
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the choir loft, singing. Surely Episcopal, a “‘boys’ choir’’ in a 
Universalist church. 

I believe John Murray would be proud of Dr. Rice, the 
real proof of the teachings he founded of a great liberal faith, 
broad enough to include al] men. I think also John Murray 
would not object to reading the words on the church bulletin 
if he could pass down State St., A. D. 1929. He would read 
these words, ‘‘Unitarian-Universalist Church of the Unity,” 
and know that to combine those two words meant only that 
two near-by churches were being housed under one roof, the 
more efficiently to carry on the work each was seeking to do. 
Because of this merger, because of larger opportunities to® ad- 
vance, only good can result. 

St. Paul’s Church is stil] living, is living in a new home, 
under a new name. No “change of front’’ has affected the de- 
nominational work. The Leader published the ‘‘Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass.,’’ as having all quotas paid and being 
entitled to delegates at Washington, D. C. 

Isn’t that enlightening to any one who is feeling that St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church went out with the merger? Our 
Mission Circle works hand and hand with the W. N. M. A. In 
the Church of the Unity, our pastor, the Rey. Owen Whitman 
Eames, is affiliated with both the Universalist and the Unitarian 
fellowships. A pastor of this church must be affiliated with 
both, or the trust fund formed from the sale of St. Paul’s reverts 
to the General Convention, and there would cease to be a Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church at once. 

Just one more ‘‘enlightment’’ for Inquirer. I have never 
—and I am in close touch with parish work—I have never heard 
one unfavorable comment from St. Paul’s parishioners or any 
one of Springfield’s inhabitants (of 150,000 strong) as to Dr. 
Rice’s dual fellowship. Only expressions of ‘‘God bless you, 
Dr. Rice, in your earnest endeavor to preach the Gospel of Christ 
wherever and to whomsoever you may feel the call.” 

In making new friends has he lost old ones? 

Not in Springfield! Dr. Rice walked in and out among us, a 
faithful pestor, Joyal friend, a good citizen of no mean city, a 
choice friend. No matter how many years hence, he’ll always 
be the same choice friend! We will rejoice too, at every good 
word of success we glean of the Rev. Otis R. Rice, the boy we 
have seen grow up in our midst to fine noble manhood. All 
along the way we have watched his career and were not disturbed 
when we Jearned ‘‘Otis’’ had taken up the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in his calling to the Master’s service. We just knew 
he was out for big service for the Master, the same Master his 
loving mother and father had told him about as worthy of his 
service, worthy his best. 

With the Leader, I ask Inquirer, ‘“‘Are Episcopalians friends 
or enemies? Jf friends why not rejoice in every new tie that 
binds us?”’ ‘‘What kind of liberalism are Universalists to stand 
for in the future?” ‘‘Are we to take the road to zealous, exclu- 
sive propaganda of one set of radica] beliefs, or the road of co- 
eperation with other Christians in advancing the principles for 
which Christ died?”’ 

: Mrs. W. D. Phelps. 

Unitarian- Universalist Church of the Unity, 

Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


THE SO-CALLED ‘‘CONCORDAT”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In common, I suppose, with the most of your readers, I have 
been very much interested in the recently attempted defense 
by Dr. Rice and yourself of his action in uniting with the Epis- 
copal Church, and in being reordained by it as an Episcopal 
clergyman, while professing to retain his fellowship in the Uni- 
versalist Church and to’be one of its clergymen no less than 
before. 

The attempt is based on the assumption of the existence of 
a “concordat”? by which that special sort of dual fellowship 
is now legalized; and, of course, J have no doubt that Dr. Rice 
fully believed in it when he entered into the ministry of the 
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Episcopal Church. I give him full credit for sincerity and the 
best of intentions; and I hope to retain his personal friendship 
notwithstanding my condemnation of his present mistake. He 
and I have been close friends for a good many years, and no one 
has more frequently and earnestly urged me to oppose any sort 
of dual fellowship between our own ministry and that of the 
Unitarians. He has been persistently and strongly opposed to 
the establishment of such a concordat, which, fortunately for us, 
has not yet come to pass. Where, then, does he now find any 
authority for assuming that such a concordat exists between the 
Universalists and the Episcopalians? 

A concordat is an agreement, and there must necessarily be 
no less than two parties concerned in it. One person or party 
may propose such an agreement, but it has no real existence til] 
the other party agrees to it. When did our church ever agree 
to such an arrangement with the Episcopalians? Never yet; 
and I certainly hope that it never will till the Episcopalians 
acknowledge the full validity of Universalist ordination. In the 
meantime we are governed not by the laws of the Episcopal 
Church, but by those of our own church, which distinctly declare 
that its fellowship sha]] be withdrawn from any of its clergymen 
who “‘enter upon ministerial labor under the auspices of, or into 
fellowship with, any other denomination,’’ and that any action 
of any of its Committees of Fellowship “which is in violation of 
the Jaws relating to their powers or of the rules for their govern- 
ment shall be of no effect.’’ (Laws of Fellowship, Art. IV, Sec. 
2; Art. IT, Sec. 6.) 

Tf our Massachusetts Committee of Fellowship agreed to 
be a party to such a concordat with the Episcopalians as Dr. 
Rice takes for granted, it transcended its powers and violated 
our Jaws, and its action was of no effect. It should have fol- 
lowed the example of the New York Committee of Fellowship 
which, when Dr. Newton entered the ministry of the Episcopalian 
Church, very properly struck his name from its list of clergymen. 

No, Dr. Rice having mistakenly crossed the ecclesiastical 
Rubicon, can not now possibly be on both sides of it. 

Edwin C. Sweetser. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


FULL OF SOUND AND FURY SIGNIFYING NOTHING 


To the Edit r cf the Leader: 

Along with many others J have watched very closely the 
Dr. Rice episode and your editorial attitude towards it. It 
seems that some of us are temperamentally incapable of seeing 
anything more substantia! than a series of squibs going off in the 
fog in the whole thing, and I, for one, have no apology to offer 
for describing it in that way. I am frankly of the opinion that 
neither you nor Dr. Rice has made the slightest contribution 
towards a solution of the ecclesiastical puzzle. The ‘‘big thing’’ 
for which Dr. Rice, as you maintain, stands is big, right enough. 
Tt is a big bubble that has been exploded hundreds of times since 
the days of Baxter, in England, and similar sentimentalists all 
over the Protestant world. 

J am personally, J venture to say, as friendly with individuals 
in the Orthodox churches as you or Dr. Rice. There are plenty 
of things—prohibition for instance—upon which I am in hearty 
agreement with them. I agree with them on matters that are 
really the bones, sinews and flesh of catholic religion. That, 
however, does not provide me with any reason for submitting 
to the hocus-pocuses with which, for generations, they have 
been deluding the millions. You say something—mumbling 
it under your breath, as it were—about ancient usage. The. 
cannibal also had his ancient usages, and they were to him as 
precious and instinct with spiritual significance as those of con- 
temporary Episcopalianism are, but he had to forego them before 
he could persuade civilized people to sit down with him in any 
kind of spiritual comity. It occurs to me that before Episcopal- 


jans make overtures to their neighbors they should have the 


good manners to lay aside their ancient usages. Those ancient 
usages cover pretenses that are by no means extinct. 
You say that it is hard to argue with any one who feels 
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that he has been slighted. Unless I am much mistaken you are 
addressing not a few who are no less capable of argument than 
yourself—the tradition, I imagine, would warrant that. Some 
of us would be glad to have something in the form of an argument 
on the matter, either from you yourself or from Dr. Rice, to 
tackle. What we have had, so far, is a lot of sentimentality 
about that very wooden thing called ‘“‘unity’’ that is getting so 
much attention in the very immature thought world of our time. 
To me, personally, there is nothing whatsoever to be gained by 
unity, as unity is conceived in most quarters. To think of it as 
a remedy for the desperate situation that is said to confront 
organized religion, is like beginning a course of medicine with a 
tonic. Your whole attitude towards the Dr. Rice episode seems 
to me to be vitiated by the nonsense that we can forego a close 
examination of the facts of spiritual experience and cover up 
the whole matter with a thick layer of talk about unity. We 
shall unite in truth, and in nothing short of it. You try to com- 
pare the tendency to fraternize with radicalism with the other 
tendency to fraternize with Orthodoxy. To my mind there is 
not the slightest comparison between the two. It is by indulging 
in sentimentality that you are able to persuade yourself that 
there is. My personal friendship with radicals is of exactly the 
same kind as that which I cultivate with orthodox people with- 
out any talk of reordination. In other words, it is a human as 
against an ecclesiastical thing. To that extent I venture to say 
that it is also the more truly spiritual. 

Let no one conclude from the foregoing remarks that I 
would be a party to showing Dr. Rice the door because he has 
submitted to reordination at the hands of one ‘‘in the apostolic 
line.’”’ I have worked in the same movement with one or two 
who were so anxious for that kind of succession that they even 
sought out Oriental bishops to give it to them. I speak of the 
so-called Free Catholics found among the Unitarian ministers 
of Great Britain. All I desire is that the whole episode should 
be treated as another thing full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing, from the point of view of progress. 

T. Eric Davies. 

Halifax, N.S. 


* * 


A HISTORIAN TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have done me real service in permitting me to read 
from week to week the Christian Leader. In it you have found 
a place to express your ideals on many good things in which 
you have a vital interest, bearing upon life, religion, and in- 
numerable incidents which affect for better or worse this world 
of ours. In particular I want to express to you my thanks for 
the publication of Dr. H. N. Wieman’s fine paper, ‘“‘A Workable 
Belief in God,’’ first given as an address before the National 
Unitarian Laymen’s League in Boston in May. It sent me 
promptly to that author’s volume, ‘Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method,’’ which I devoured during a week in the 
country. I have not read such an impressive volume for a 
long, long time. Jt opened my eyes to the tremendous progress 
which liberal thought is making. And it was peculiarly dis- 
cerning in the Chrisiian Lealer to have grabbed the paper and 
printed it. Having long since got away from any belief in God 
as a person or in the ideal of personal immortality, I found at 
last something really worth dwelling upon as an expression deeply 
satisfying to me, a layman. It was like fresh air blowing away 
the smoke and clouds hovering over an old field only superficially 
plowed. I wonder if it doesn’t point the way for new visions 
not at all out of accord with the best science. 

: I was speaking with a young clergyman here, the Rev. Eric 

Thomsen—one of Grenfell’s men—the other day. I asked him 
to name the men now on this highroad of liberal thought. He 
named at once three men whose statements would bear watching: 
the ‘Gloomy Dean,” Inge, Kirsopp Lake, and H. N. Wieman— 
these were the three, he declared, who gave him much to think 
on. And last Sunday when I heard Thomsen at his very best 
in a bit of a church here in the mountains, I realized that he was 


one among those to-day who had something potent to say to men 
of my type. Would that there was a bigger group of such as 
the three just named! 

In Wieman’s volume I found several pages devoted to the 
old, old theme of Work and Play: admirable and strong. I wish 
you would use it sometime, for it would be certain to strike fire, 
and if it did not send a real glow into many minds then I am 
grossly mistaken. 

Your account of “The Friend Brothers of Melrose’’ was 
truly delightful as well as most informing to one living far from 
Boston. Don’t stop that sort of ‘‘Cruising.’’ 

Ecce 

Keene Valley, N. Y. 


* * 


HENRY FORD ON PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am not telling you what Henry Ford says about prohibi- 
tion. I am asking you to get the September issue of the Pic- 
torial Review, if the edition is not exhausted, and read for your- 
self Mr. Ford’s convincing statements and pronouncements. 

To one who has known for many years the scientific basis 
of the opposition to alcoholic liquors, it is most interesting and 
significant to see how men like Mr. Ford (who is typical of prac- 
tically all manufacturing heads in this country) have arrived 
through practical experience and wide observation at precisely 
the same ground that the scientific students and temperance 
leaders occupied years ago. 

No one will suspect Mr. Ford of being a fanatic or a propa- 
gandist on this question. 

Difficult as it is to refrain from quoting him, I do so in the 
hope that all will read his article for themselves and ponder it. 
Both ‘‘wets’’ and ‘‘drys’’ will find it highly interesting. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Canton, N. Y. ) 


* * * 


A CRUISE IN THE MAYFLOWER 
(Continued from page 1172) 
when they are in session as official headquarters. Here neces- 
sary office work can be carried on and conferences may be held. 
Elevators in this section of the building will take those who 
stay in the hotel to their floors without the necessity of using 
those in the main lobby. 

Other public rooms of varying sizes will be at our disposal 
if necessary to accommodate the meetings of the various groups, 
all of them giving us comfort and privacy. 

So much for what the average visitor to the Convention will 
see and use, but it does not begin to complete our cruise. Be- 
hind the scenes, as it were, are many activities which add to the 
pleasure and convenience of our stay but of which we see only 
the results. “This hotel is a great institution in itself,” said 
the manager tome. After hearing the answers to my questions, 
I could readily understand this. The hotel has over a thou- 
sand rooms. Its administration is divided into thirty-two 
departments with more than eight hundred employees. <A 
visit to the store-rooms, refrigerators, kitchens, serving rooms 
and ice-plant convinced me that it is a small city in itself. Of 
all this the guest sees only the results, but it makes an interesting 
story in itself. i 

Through the lobby passes an interesting cross-section of na- 
tional and international life. Here is the residence of Vice 
President Curtis, of many Senators and Representatives, in- 
cluding Congressman Stobbs, one of the active members of 
First Church, Worcester, foreign representatives and diplomats, 
noted newspaper correspondents, and many others whose 
names are known to every one of us. 

Thus our Conventions are to meet in suitable, convenient 
and beautiful quarters, and the delegates will be housed in a 
delightful and beautiful hotel. The Mayflower is anticipating 
our coming. It is ready for us and will do its best to make us 
comfortable and happy. 


Roger F. Etz. 
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It was the motto of his whole heroic soul: Joy through suffering. 


American Negro Folk-Songs 
By Newman I. White. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00.) 

Perhaps there has never been a people 
that has sung so much of its heart into its 
songs as the negro race in America. For 
generations of slavery song was its only 
escape from the inner bondage which so 
readily follows upon outward slavery, and 
the longing of an oppressed people (for 
slavery is still slavery even when masters 
are kind) found a poignant expression in 
the lyric praise of a heavenly freedom. 
The gift of song thus trained, with the 
fine instrument of mellow voices at its 
disposal, has exercised itself since freedom 
came in the widest range of themes. A 
single Roland Hayes has as his background 
a singing people, singing at work and play, 
singing in the chain-gang and prison, sing- 
ing to itself and singing to the world. 

Professor White of Duke University 
has produced in this volume, “‘American 
Negro Folk-Songs,’’ an extraordinarily 
comprehensive anthology of every type 
of negro song. He has had the assistance 
of careful collaborators in many parts of 
the South, who have supplied him with 
variants of traditional songs and with the 
words of original songs heard in their 
localities. These are grouped as religious 
songs, social songs, songs about animals, 
work songs, songs about women, and 
songs referring to recent events, such as 
the World War. The editor has added 
chapters dealing with the genera! theme, 
and throws much light on the subject. 
It is, for example, made clear that the 
‘minor-keyed pathos’? noted by early 
observers from the North had a much less 
direct application to slavery than was sup- 
posed by these writers (and has been sup- 
posed by many interested in the Negro), 
and that the vocal expression of faith in a 
bright future like that pictured in the 
Apocalypse was common among the 
whites as among the Negroes. Revivalist 
hymns in use at white camp-meetings are 
given in an appendix and illustrate this 
point. ji 

The recent development of interest in 
songs of the Negro has produced quite an 
extensive literature on the subject, and 
one or two collections of the songs have 
had wide circulation. The volume be- 
fore us will be of real service in preserving 
many songs that throw light on the sub- 
ject, even though many of them are in 
themselves valueless. Some are touching 
expressions of race-consciousness: 


If a white man kills a negro, they hardly 
earry it to court; 

If a negro kills a white man, they hang 
him like a goat. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Some voice the weariness of the gang 
laborer: 


Oh let the sun go down—hunk, 
And we'll get rest—hunk. 
Oh let the sun go down—hunk, 

And we'll be blest. 


All of them are frank outpourings of the 
feelings, of the crudest as well as of the 
most exalted, and reveal the mind of the 
Negro. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 
The Needs of the World 
Human Needs and World Christianity. 


By Francis John McConnell. (Friend- 
ship Press. Cloth $1.50; paper 75 
cents.) 


Bishop McConnell, widely known for 
his liberal and humanitarian views, here 
expresses to the Jayman the fundamental 
approach of an enlightened Christianity 
to a humanity now felt to be a whole. 
He writes as a world missionary under no 
delusions as to facts within and without 
Christianity, and gathers up the essen- 
tial needs of people wherever they are, 
treating them from the point of view of 
that which is “highest and best for men.”’ 
For that means Christianity to the Bishop. 
The fundamental human needs are better 
health, more wealth, sounder knowledge, 
larger freedom, closer fellowship, and the 
vision of God. In taking up these subjects 
Bishop McConnetl makes the spirit of 
Christianity as broad and inclusive as 
the ideal for men. He minces no words 
and makes it quite plain that he who has 
love of mankind in his heart must first of 
all get down to the rockbottom work of 
actually relieving the pain of the world; of 
conquering distressing superstition that 
lays man open to inordinate and blinding 
fears; of becoming victorious over devas- 
tating and cramping poverty that man’s 
thoughts may not have to center on mere 
subsistence; of freeing the race from fears 
of prejudice, propaganda and whatever 
keeps men from true freedom of mind; of 
infusing the spirit of Christianity into the 
hearts of people the world over, that they 
may live the beauty of ever more fully 
realized lives. The Bishop brings to, bear 
upon his subject such a wealth of world 
knowledge and experience that his book 
reads quickly, yet there is so much meat 
in it worthy of prolonged effort that it 
should be studied and pondered for its 
significance for life. 

D. Dyar. 

Seattle, Wash. 

* * 
More Friendship Press Books 
Come-True-Land Stories. By Estella 

H. Lane. (Pilgrim Press. $1.50.) 

This little volume contains thirteen 
stories adapted to the imagination of a 
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(Romain Rolland on Beethoven.) 


sma]l boy, say eight years old, and is a 
most suggestive treatment for the age-old 
problem of the child who can not see why 
his world is not what he wants it all the 
time. The stories are most readable in 
themselves and open up all sorts of stimu- 
lating questions which parent and child 
can get at together in the world of make- 
believe. They lead into greater possi- 
bilities of spiritual development with the 
zest that comes from the fun of imagination 
and play. The thing could be terribly 
overdone by a moralizing adult, but in 
this volume the appeal of the story car- 
ries thought-challenge enough to win 
the day. 


Seven Thousand Emeralds. By Frank 
C. Laubach. (Friendship Press. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 75 cents.) 

This is a stirring story of the Philip- 
pines written as a challenge that would 
appeal to all the idealism and vim of high 
school years. The age of heroism is 
shown to be here and now, and although 
the account of Filipino patriots is chiefly 
meant to stir the sympathy and under- 
standing of American youths for their 
brown brothers across the water, it has 
such a tone that youth must feel the stir 
to high endeavor and the inspiration to 
service which the book breathes. It is 
from the pen of an earnest Christian who 
has worked with and for the Philippines 
for over ten years in different parts of the 
Seven Thousand Emeralds. It gives a 
brief account of the origin of the Filipinos, 
their interesting history from Spanish 
domination to American rule, their aspira- 
tions and fervent patriotism, and the 
problems which face them to-day in their 
struggles for independence. Read this 
book and a Filipino will spell romance 
even on Main Street. 

Di Ds 
* * 
Also Received 

Inner Light. A Year Book of Daily 
Texts and Comments. By Jean A. 
Freeman.) (Meador Company, Boston. 
$2.00 prepaid.) 

From the point of view of an older piety. 


Marriage. Ideals and Realization. 
From the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. (New-Church. $1.00.) 

A spiritual interpretation of earthly 
love, with many quotations of scripture 
passages capable of allegorical treatment. 
Compiled by Professor Wunsch of the 
New-Church Theological School, 
bridge, Mass. 

The World Within the Bible. A Hand- 
book to Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia. 


By Prof. W. F. Wunsch. (New- 
Church. $1.50.) 
Swdenborg found a _ spiritual inter- 


(Continued on page 1180) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Dr. Earle: 

Sept. 15-21. 
Miss Slaughter: 

Sept. 15-21. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 

Sept. 15-21. Headquarters. West Som- 
erville. 


Headquarters. 


Maine. 


* * 


THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 
Carl A. Hempel 
(Talk at an opening service in the church 
school at Lynn, Mass.) 

A man was traveling on a Pullman 
sleeper. He found himself with a group of 
men who were returning from the races. 
Their language was shockingly irreverent. 
Their conversation showed that nearly all 


of them had been gambling. In the same ' 


car was a little fellow of three years, who 
had made friends with al] as he wandered 
up and down the aisle. When it came time 
to make up the berths the little boy was 
the first to prepare to retire. Soon he 
stood in the aisle clad in his wee pajamas, 
to the amusement of al! the passengers. 

He seemed to be preparing for some- 
thing. He looked doubtfully about, hesi- 
tated, and then, overcoming his fear, he 
knelt at the side of the berth, folded his 
hands, and began to pray in a childish 
voice that could be heard all over the 
car, ““Now I lay me down to sleep.’’ 

All conversation and profanity ceased; 
all talk of bets, won or lost, died in silence. 
Tears came to the eyes of some of the 
hardened men. One rough man pointed 
to the kneeling child and said, “I would Jike 
to know what that little chap has that I 
have Jost.” 

“And a little child shall lead them.’’ 
That man—all those men—had lost the 
influence found in the better things of 
life, communion with the Heavenly Father, 
and that little boy, in his innocence and 
his habit of nightly prayer, had recalled to 
them those things which they had lost. 

Every one of those men undoubtedly 
had at some time been taught to pray. 
But they had yielded to bad habits and 
had lost those contacts. 

How is it with you and me? 
is simply beauty in conduct.”’ 

Shall we yield and be a party to an act 
which is really vandalism, destroying 
property, or shall we listen to our better 
selves and have the courage to say, ‘‘Fel- 
lows, it’s all right to have fun, but that is 
going too far?”’ 

Sha]] we, through our silence and at- 
tention, sanction a story which is an insult 
to purity, womanhood, our mothers, or 
shall we have the strength to ‘‘come clean’’ 
so that vile talk is hushed when we are 
around? 

Shall we take upon ourselves habits 
which harm, because everybody is doing 


‘Goodness 
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es SPECIAL NOTES 
about 
WASHINGTON ts 

1. Sight Seeing. It is hoped that 
most attendants will arrive as 
early as Saturday morning and will 
devote to “looking around’’ the 
hours when the Executive Board 
will be in session. Sunday after- 
noon is left free. 

2. The Meeting on Saturday Eve- 
ning. The opening session will be 
one of the most attractive and 
profitable. Dr. Perkins will ex- 
tend a welcome. Mrs. Galer will 
conduct a forum. There will be a 
social hour with light refreshments. 
* Acquaintances will be renewed and 
* others formed. 

* 3. The Ingathering. The finan- 
* cial feature of the Tuesday evening 
* meeting will be both exciting and 
* inspiring. It is expected that the 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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amount pledged will exceed that 
of any previous occasion in the his- 
tory of the Association. « 
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it, or have we the backbone to be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule? 

That little chap in the sleeper, although 
small, was an influence. And so you in 
your ideals and conduct may be an in- 
fluence. Some may say, “But my in- 
fluence is so small that it will not count.’’ 
Who ean tell? 

A candle does not refuse to shine because 
itis not thesun. The candle does its best. 
We are all like flagstaffs. A flagstaff may 
be tall or short. Its glory is not in its 
size but in the colors it flies. Better to 
be a little flagstaff with the right colors 
than a tall one with the wrong flag. We 
want to be able to say at the end that 
though we might have been straighter, 
taller flagstaffs, we are not ashamed of 
the colors we flew. 

The little boy prayed and he moved 
grown men. Those men found themselves 
in the presence of God because they were 
in the presence of a child’s heart. 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.’”’ And with 
that help, that strength, that courage, fly- 
ing God’s colors, al] things are possible. 

* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


One of the features of Stunt Night at 
Murray Grove was a Beauty Show which 
included, among others, a girl in her 
teens and another “girl’’ who proudly 
confessed to being past eighty. This was 
typical of the Institute—co-operation 
among young and old. among the genuine 


old-time Murray Grove-ites and among 
newcomers who were experiencing their 
first season. The clevérest hit of Stunt 
Night was a Motion Picture, produced 
and directed by Walter Gabell, Jr. 

Rev. Clifford W. Collins taught a 
course in ‘‘Recreational lLeadership,’’ 
which inspired so much work that eleven 
students earned Standard credit. Twenty- 
five students secured credits toward the 
G.S. 8S. A. diploma. 

Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich proved 
an efficient leader of the young people. 
One afternoon she delighted everybody 
with an hour’s talk on ““My First Summer 
as a Minister’s Wife,’’ describing her part 
in establishing a Community Playground 
and in caring for two fresh air boys from 
New York City. The final word of her 
talk was, ‘‘Don’t pity a minister’s wife!’’ 

Miss Earle’s classes in New Testament 
and the Mission Study Book attracted 
attentive and interested groups. 

Dr. Etz came on Friday to give an il- 
luminating story of our work in Japan 
and an encouraging and challenging word 
about the whole task of our church. 
The day he spoke on Japan was the day 
that Ruth Downing sailed from San 
Francisco. Dr. Etz turned our thought 
toward her, and in the Friendship Circle 
that closed the day prayers were offered 
for this new missionary and her work. 

Earle Dolphin of Lynn was at the In- 
stitute for three days and won all hearts 
with his music and his helpfulness. 

The Y. P. C. U. week-end which con- 
cluded this Institute had the usual fea- 
tures of work and play and worship. 

“The best Institute ever held at Murray. 
Grove,”’ said one old-timer, who has seen 
most of them. 

* * 


THE RED MAN’S HARVEST PRAYER 


This prayer is the one used by the Black- 
feet Indians during their Sun Dance (har- 
vest) season. Reprinted from the book, 
“Long Lance,’’ by Chief Buffalo Child Long 
Lance. 

Great Spirit, our Father, help us and 
teach us in the way of the truth; and keep 
me and my family on our true Father’s 
path, so that we may be in good condition 
in our minds and in our bodies. Teach all 
of the little ones in Your way. Make 
peace on all the world. We thank You 
for the Sun and the good summer weather 
again; and we hope they will bring good 
crops of grass for the animals, and things 
to eat for all peoples. 

* * 


FINE ATTENDANCE RECORD 
Henry White, a pupil in the Universal- 
ist Sunday school at Oakfield, Maine, has 
been awarded the pin and bars for eight 
years perfect attendance. Congratula- 
tions to him, and to the Oakfield school! 
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LOMBARD COLLEGE INSTITUTE 


The September issue of the Missionary 
Bulletin is usually made up almost wholly 
of reports of our summer work. This 
fall there is not room to tell you of all the 
fine summer institute work which has been 
going on from June to the middle of 
August. because of necessary matters 
which must be printed previous to the 
Biennial Convention. So we are giving 
Mrs. Galer’s account of the Lombard 
College Institute here and we hope that all 
of our women will read this: 


The Lombard Institute is another 
example of smaller cost with greater in- 
spiration through co-operation, the W. N. 
M. A. meeting with the Religious Educa- 
tion group. This year there was but one 
dean for both institutes and all courses 
were shared, giving the mission study 
group the advantages of Bible Study under 
Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, lectures on Edu- 
cation for Peace by Rev. Laura Galer, on 
Educational Theory by Waitstill H. Sharp, 
the Unitarian exchange lecturer, and a 
study of Worship directed by Rev. Harold 
Lumsden, in addition to their own course 
in the new books, “Jerusalem to Jeru- 
salem,’’ and “Roads to the City of God.’’ 
Rev. Robert Dexter of the Unitarian 
Association held a conference on Methods 
for Peace, and Dr. B. G. Carpenter lec- 
tured on ‘Spiritual Values.’”’ It was an 
inspiring week, almost too full of good 
things. 

And the attendance of women, while 
not large, was more representative than 
ever before in this institute. Eight 
parishes paid the expense of delegates 
exclusively for mission study, and three 
others had students for the mission class. 
The Illinois state president made the in- 
stitute her headquarters for the week, and 
two Clara Barton Guilds sent delegates. 
There is no doubt that the result will be a 
new interest in mission study in Illinois, 
since Mrs. Kelly, the very active presi- 
dent, is planning a new alignment of mis- 
sion circles for religious education in the 
broadest sense. p 

Because the General Sunday School 
Association shared its program, the W. N. 
M. A. had less than $3.00 expense for this 
institute. A larger enrollment will per- 
mit the women to pay all their own bills 
from registration fees and assume some 
of their rightful share in general over- 
head. There is economy, and a fine in- 
spiration, in such a gathering of the older 
women with the youth of the church. 

Laura B. Galer, Dean. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


We hope to be able to print the program 
of the Biennial Convention in Washing- 
ton, Oct. 22 and 23, within the next week 
or two. It is nearly completed and prom- 


ises to be one of the most varied and in- 
teresting we have ever presented. 

Many of our women living in the 
vicinity of Boston were privileged to see 
the very beautiful pageant of our mis- 
sionary work, written by Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter, which Mrs. Geo. E. Huntley 
staged at the Church of the Redemption 
in Boston in May. Mrs. Huntley has con- 
sented to present this in Washington, 
probably on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 22. 


For this and for many other reasons we 
urge all delegates and friends to plan 
definitely to reach Washington in time 
for the opening session at 2 p. m. Tuesday. 

On Tuesday evening we are to have our 
World Friendship Banquet. This is 
another reason why you should be in 
Washington Tuesday. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell from the moun- 
tains, and Rev. Francis B. Bishop, repre- 
senting not only Rocky Mount, but the 
whole Southland where we are working, 
will be on the program. 

May this be the largest Convention we 
have ever held! 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


4A BOOK THAT HAPPENED 
Howard Davis Spoerl 

Sometimes the appearance of a book 
before the public is so noteworthy an 
event that we may say of it not simply 
that it was written or published, but that 
it happened. Such a happening is the 
publication of Walter Lippmann’s ‘A 
Preface to Morals.’’ This book has been 
reviewed elsewhere, and is still being re- 
viewed, discussed and quoted; it is not 
our place to say much about the details 
set forth by the author. Whether or not 
one finds conclusions, and, finding them, 
agrees with them, whether or not one 
finds the work pleasing, the great sig- 
nificant fact about this book is that it is 
one of the first adequate and beautiful 
statements of the mental state of affairs 
of many people. The attitude has been in 
the air for some time; we have wanted a 
Lippmann to make some pressing thoughts 
articulate, and now that Lippmann has 
appeared among us. 

A question that comes to mind about 
the fate and the value of the book is that 
of who is reading it. How many young 
people, for instance, are reading it? How 
many people of other ages and other 
vantage points of life are finding in it 
food for their reflection? The spokesman 
has appeared—that is, the spokesman for 
a large part of humanity. Now is human- 
ity going to do anything in particular 
about it? May we at all costs be delivered 
from a new cult, as such, which might 
center itself about this gospel: yet it 
seems evident that this attitude with a 
spokesman is becoming more and more 
solid, and more deeply entrenched in our 
mentai life. 

The attitude in question is not merely 
an attitude of futility, nor even one of 
anxious concern without hope for better 
tidings. Some there are, of course, who 
are already preparing the stage to follow 
from the beginnings of this audacious anal- 
ysis of our lives. And if there are many 
people who are doing what they can to 
prepare the next step, things are better 
than they seem on the surface. 


We are familiar with variations upon the 
idea that things are so bad that they are 
bound to grow better. Whether we like it 
or not, there is a healthiness and a sug- 
gestion of future virility in this business of 
having one’s back to the wall. Whatever 
the future may build, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that some mistakes, brought 
out by the spokesman into the glare of 
daylight, can never be repeated. Thus far, 
at least, there is gain. 

To leave matters in the state which feels 
that nothing more can be said or done 
about “‘A Preface to Morals’’ would per- 
haps be a kind of minor tragedy. But, as 
one of the college poets pointed out in a 
commencement poem, 
“".. though there are 

pleasures 

In setting forth reactionary measures, 
A ripping down of all the festal holly 
Leads only to a sophist’s melancholy.” 
If this be all that is done, melancholy is 
indeed the result. Yet we must not be 
too anxious to replace the festal holly. 
In particular, youth must not be so anx- 
ious as to replace it for the sake of the 
holly itself. The age demands quality. 
So while there may be despair a-plenty in 
the outlook that is being made articulate, 
it is also a remarkable opportunity for 
doing things right, which means doing 
them thoroughly. Most people will agree 
that the despair and futility state has been 
entered into in a most thorough manner; 
it remains only to build slowly and thor- 
oughly some of those stately mansions 
of which human souls have dreamed, but 
which they have never quite dared to 
erect from the bare and forlorn founda- 
tions of life. What will the young people 
do about it? They would do well to 
begin by knowing, if not following, the 
spokesman—not that the world may be 
put back into a high place it has occupied 
in the past, but that it may be placed where 
it has never yet been, despite our dreams 
and hopes. It is a reasonable supposition 
that such a position, once attained, would 
prove to be higher than anything in the 
past history of man-made reality. 


extraordinary 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The preacher at the opening service at 
Abington, Mass., on Sept. 8, was Rev. 
Harold Marshall, D. D., Manager of the 
Publishing House. 

Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., will 
close his pastorate at Gloucester, Mass., 
and preach his final sermon on Sunday, 
Sept. 15. 

On Sept. 6 the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, opened for the new season 
with Dr. Lowe as the preacher. At the 
same hour Mr. Greenway, assistant at 
the Church of the Redemption, was 
preaching at the Arlington Street Church 
in Boston. 

Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., and 
Mrs. Benton have moved to Vernon Hall, 
Vernon Road and Milton Street, German- 
town, Pa. Dr. Benton’s mail address re- 
mains Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 


The golden anniversary of Rev. R. S. 
Kellerman in the ministry of the Univer- 
salist Church will occur on Nov. 13. 
The church at Blanchester where Mr. 
Kellerman is now living is preparing to 
celebrate it. Mr. Kellerman was ordained 
in Fitchburg in 1879. Of those taking 
part in the services, Prof. W. G. Tousey, 
who preached the sermon, is the only one 
living. Mr. Kellerman had a pastorate in 
Blanchester, 1908-1912. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, opened the new church year at 
Amesbury on Sept. 8. On Sept. 15 he 
will preach in Abington. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick and family have 
returned to their home in Beverly, Mass., 
from his ancestral home in Steuben, 
N. Y., where, with Prof. William R. Wil- 
liams of Yonkers, N. Y., he gave one of 
the ‘““Old Home Day”’ addresses Aug. 24, 
and followed it with a sermon in the 


Methodist church in Steuben the next . 


day on “‘Some Suggestions from Old Home 
Day on the Religious Life of the Com- 
munity.’”’ Dr. Merrick also visited an 
old friend of preparatory school days 
whom he had not seen for nearly fifty 
years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Annin Ames of 
New York and Essex Fells, New Jersey, 
announce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Edith Ames, to Mr. Cameron 
Randolph Beard, son of Mrs. S. R. Camp- 
bell and the late Richard Beard of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Miss Ames graduated from 
Knox School, Cooperstown, New York, 
in 1928. She is a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, a direct 
descendant of Willian Annin, who for 
thirty years was a member of the Colonial 
Legislature of New Jersey. Mr. Beard is 
a member of the Sons of the American 


and Interests 


Revolution, a lineal descendant of William 
Randolph, first Governor of Virginia. 
Mr. Beard is with the Chatham and 
Phoenix National Bank. No date has 
been set for the wedding. 

Dr. Clarence E. Rice is spending two 
or three weeks in September with relatives 
in Amesbury, Mass. It is hoped that 
Dr. Rice will preach in our church in Ames- 
bury on Sept. 15 and 22. 

Carl Olson was in the pulpit of the 
West Somerville, Mass., church at its 
opening on Sept. 8. Dr. Huntley will be 
the preacher Sept. 15 and 22. 

Rey. James Houghton is now acting 
pastor of the Universalist church of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Myrtle Belyea and Mr. Francis 
Monroe Fielder, Jr., were married in the 
Arlington, Mass., Universalist church on 
Saturday evening, Sept. 7, Rev. Rubens 
Rea Hadley, pastor of the church, officiat- 
ing. A reception was held in the parish 
house after the ceremony... Mrs. Fielder, 
who is the daughter of Mrs. Theodore 
Raymond Belyea of Arlington, was at one 
time secretary to Dr. Coons, State Su- 
perintendent of Massachusetts, and for 
more than two years has been in charge of 
the office of the Y. P. C. U. at Headquar- 
ters. 

California 

Santa Paula.—Rev. Edson Reifsnider, 
D. D., pastor. The committee on pulpit 
supply in the absence of Dr. Reifsnider 
has arranged the following: Sept. 2 and 8, 
Rev. Berkeley Blake, Berkeley. Pacific 
Coast Secretary of Unitarian Churches. 
Sept. 15, Tom Terriss, Hollywood, Vaga- 
bond Movie Director. Sept. 22, Dr. R. 


B. Baumgardt, Los Angeles. Fellow 
Royal Astronomical Society. Sept. 29, 
Dr. W. C. Selleck, Riverside. Oct. 6, 
Rev. T M. Patterson, Rialto. Former 


pastor Ventura Congregational Church. 
Oct. 18, musical service in charge of Mu- 
sic? Committee of the church. Oct. 20, 
John Steven McGroarty, Los Angeles. 
Presiding genius of the “Far-Flung Syna- 
gogue.”’ Oct. 27, Prof. Lena Leonard 
Fisher, U. S. C. Nov. 3, Prof. Bruce R. 
Baxter, U. S. C. Nov. 10, special pro- 
gram of welcome to Dr. Reifsnider. 


Ulinois 

Stockton.—The trustees and members 
of the Stockton Universalist church have 
ealled Rev. H. A. Lumsden back for 
another year, after being without ser- 
vices since June 2. Regular services will 
be resumed Sept. 15. Mr. Lumsden was 
married June 30 to Miss Abbie Deane 
Waite of Urbana, Ill., and he and his 
wife have lived at Ryder House, Chicago, 
this summer. Mr. Lumsden preached at 
St. Paul’s Church during the absence of 


Dr. Brigham. A. host of friends will wel- 
come Mr. and Mrs. Lumsden to Stockton. 


Maine 

Andover.—Universakst services have 
been held every Sunday during July and 
August. Rev. Ezra A. Hoyt of Hingham, 
Mass., was the preacher. This is in the 
vicinity of Mr. Hoyt’s birthplace, and 
where he preached his first sermon in 1880 
while still a student at Tufts College. 
A soprano soloist from Providence, R. L., 
helped out on the music. Attendance 
was unusually good. 


New York 

Middleport and Ridgeway.—Rev. Clar- 
ence Julius Cowing, pastor. Both these 
churches were closed during July. Dur- 
ing August the Middleport Methodist 
church was closed, so many from that 
church attended our services. One Sun- 
day of these union services Mr. Cowing 
preached a sermon on ‘“‘Christian Unity,’’ 
which was most favorably received. The 
pastor and his family spent a part of their 
vacation on the Howlett farm near Ridge- 
way. While there on July 24, the eleventh 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowing, about one hundred of the parish- 
ioners from both Middleport and Ridge- 
way came and surprised them. An out 
door picnic was enjoyed. On Aug. 28 a 
joint picnic of the Middleport and Ridge- 
way Universalists was enjoyed at Elm 
Park near Medina. One hundred and 
sixty-four sat down at one long table to- 
gether. A program of sports. was carried 
out for all ages. Ridgeway came out as 
the winner of the most of the events. The 
Middleport church is looking forward 
with keen anticipation to the visit of Rev. 
Clifford R. Stetson, recently returned from 
Japan, a college chum of the pastor. He 
will spend a few days as a guest at the 
parsonage in September. He will be the 
special speaker at the meeting of the 
Mission Circle Sept. 17, and at a parish 
supper Sept. 19.  Universalists from 
neighboring churches will be invited. The 
community library started in our parish 
house has been recognized by the State 
Library Department at Albany and will 
receive $100 a year from the state for the 
purchase of books. This new library was 
inaugurated only last March and already 
has about 300 book borrowers and ap- 
proximately 1,300 volumes. It is serving 
a long felt need and is appreciated especial- 
ly by the young people of the village. In 
giving the use of the room in our parish 
house our church has done a fine piece of 
community work. 

* * 
THE NORTHFIELD GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 1154) 

upon the qualities of its pastors, and that 
a movement which is the means of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the regular 
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ministry is the best form of Christian ser- 
vice to the church at large, concentrated 
attention upon the special meetings for 
ministers this year. 

Among the leaders of these were Dr. 
James Moffatt, author, scholar, and 
translator of the Bible; Dr. John Baillie, 
recently discovered, a brilliant scholar of 
Toronto, Canada; Dr. Archibald T. 
Robertson, professor in the Southern 
Baptist Theologica) Seminary and noted 
religious author; Dr, Henry J. Wicks, 
of London; and Dr, John M. MacInnes, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Speakers for the entire conference group 
included Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, one 
of the leading Biblical scholars and ex- 
positors of the age; Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
minister of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church; Dr. Paul D. Moody, 
president of Middlebury College; Dr. 
Robert Laws, successor to David Living- 
stone and for forty-two years a missionary 
in Africa; Rev. Homer Hammontree, 
popular Northfield song leader; Dr. Paul 
Scherer, Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York; Mrs. Henry W. Pea- 
body, national women’s leader; Captain 
F. Mountford of the Episcopal Church 
Army of America; and Rev. W. B. Bryan, 
Jr., of Princeton, N. J. 

There were other speakers, many of 
them missionaries from the foreign field, 
who spoke at the memorable Round Top 
services, bringing to the conference a 
message of hope from other Jands. At the 
same time the Northfield campus with its 
free tennis courts, swimming lake, and 
croquet courts, the Northfield Hotel Golf 
course, and the beautifully wooded Frank- 
lin Hills with their paths and bypaths in 
the quiet woods, provided recreation. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1176) 
pretation of almost everything in the 
Scriptures. This book expounds the 
principles of this interpretation and some 
of their applications. Authoritative pub- 
lication of the New-Church. 
A Remarkable _ Biblical 

By William Phillips Hall. 

Tract Society. $1.50.) 

Presents the grounds, from Biblical 
proof-texts, of the criticism which the 
writer feels may be directed against those 
who claim that Jesus was deified in post- 
apostolic times. By the president of the 
American Tract Society; we doubt whether 
any other publishers would have accepted 
the volume. 


Discovery. 
(American 


Notices 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Legal notice {s hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session, 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
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mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions “appointed by the 


Board, It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 
Roger F., Bz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 28-27, 1929. 

Roger F, Ets, 
Executive Secretary. 
“ * 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


There are no more beautiful months of the year 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace than September 
and October, The closing of the summer camp in 
late August reieases four good furnished rooms, with 
bath, which may be had for a small rental. Every- 
thing is furnished with the exception of bed and 
table linen and silver, 

The house is ideally located on high land. It is a 
quiet, restful place in which to enjoy the last days of 
summer, 

Telephone or write to Mrs, Ida W. Pierce, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, Box 142, North Oxford, Mass, 

* * 
WOMEN'S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The books of the corresponding secretary will 
close as of Sept. 15, and it is earnestly desired that, 
so far as possible, all remittances to apply on this 
year’s work be in her hands on or before that date. 

The corresponding secretary would also call the 
attention of the state secretaries to the question- 
naires, many of which have not as yet been returned. 

Mattie P. Schonland, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
** 
ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 1824-1929 


The Rockingham Association of Universalists 
will meet at Kingston, N. H., Wednesday, Sept. 11. 
Sessions forenoon and afternoon, Pienie lunch, 
Your car will run as well toward this meeting as 
away from it, 

» * 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The sixty-fourth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliary bodies 
will be in session at the Anoka Universalist Church, 
Anoka, Minn., Oct. 8 to 6 inclusive. The Conven- 
tion will be called to order Thursday at 11 a, m. for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may come be- 
fore the convention, 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary, 
» 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929, 

Program 

Saturday evening. Opening session, Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. 

Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 
bert BE, Benton, D, D, Sunday noon. Session of the 
church school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association, 

Monday morning and afternoon. Business ses- 
sions. Monday evening. Address. Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: ‘Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 
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More Generally {n Universalist Church Schools.” 
Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman, Rev. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon. Divisional 
Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Barle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George F. Magraw. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers will arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 

* * 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum js present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 


Roger F. tz, Bxecutive Secretary. 
** 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Saturday night, October 19, and finish 
its sescions on Oct, 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 


night session on Oct. 27. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The one hundred and first annual session of the 
Maine Universalist Convention will be held in Guil- 
ford and Sangerville, Sept. 28-25, 1929, for the elee- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year and for the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in conjunction with this meeting, that of the 
Sunday School Association opening on Monday 
afternoon, Sept. 238. 

The annual convention banquet will be served on 
Monday evening. The Convention Mass Meeting 
on Tuesday evening will be held in the Sanger- 
ville Universalist church, a mile and a half away, 
which unites with Guilford in entertaining the 
convention, 


MAINE 


Stanley Manning, Secretary, 
x 8 


HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later, 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue, 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8 The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate, 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $8.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6, 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, two persons, $7 and $8. 
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Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—tocated at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroam and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington Hotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4, 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites accommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

* 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-second annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Indiana will be held in the 
Universalist church in Logansport on Oct. 4, 5 and 
6, 1929, beginning at 1.30 p. m. Friday, Oct. 4. 

This convention is for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may come before it. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
: ite 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of North Carolina and auxiliary 
bodies will be held at the Red Hill Church (near 
Clinton) Oct. 3-6. The convention will be called 
to order Thursday evening at 7.30 for the hearing 
of reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such business as may properly come before the 
convention. 

F. B, Bishop, Secretary. 
ae 


BALLOU ASSOCIATION 


The Ballou Association of Universalist Churches 
will meet at the Universalist church in Milford, Ohio, 
beginning Sept. 21, at 7.30 p. m., and continuing all 
day Sept. 22, 1929. 


Rose Day, Secretary. 
* O* 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The one hundred and fourth annual session of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
be held in the First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 9, 10, 1929, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before this body. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
aor wy 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The forty-seventh biennial Convention of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association will be 
held in the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 22 and 23, 1929, for the receiving of reports for 
the two years past, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws 
In accordance with Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church, legal notice is 
hereby given of the following amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Association: 


Constitution 


Article III. Strike out ‘‘Distriet of Columbia,” 
change “other” to “‘any,’’ making it read as fol- 
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lows: “This organization shall be composed of all 
women in the United States and any territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Association, who shall pay 
annually into the funds of this Association, or any 
of its auxiliary societies, the sum of one dollar or 
more," 

Article III, paragraph four. Insert the 
“or other territory’? after the word “state,” insert 
the words “‘or territorial’’ after the word “state’’ and 
before the word ‘‘treasury;"’ change the last clause 
to read “and from such treasury eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents of each Life Membership fee shall 
be paid to the W. N. M. A.” 

Insert a new Article V—Auditors—as follows: 
“At least once a year the books and accounts of the 
treasurer and the corresponding secretary shall 
be audited by public accountants to be appointed 
annually by the Executive Board, and the report 
of such audit shall be submitted annually to the 
Executive Board and to the biennial meeting of 
the Association.” 

Article VII—Biennial Convention, It is pre- 
posed to add the words “and territorial’ after the 
words ‘‘auxiliary state,’ and to strike out ‘District 
of Columbia” after the words “from any state,” 
making the article to read as follows: ‘This Asso- 
ciation in its Biennial Convention shall be composed 
of its officers, presidents of unorganized states, presi- 
dents and secretaries of auxiliary state and _ terri- 
torial societies, past national presidents, with one 
delegate for every twenty members of any woman's 
auxiliary missionary society paying the annual dues 
and working for church extension, from any state, 
or other territory within the jurisdiction of the As- 
sociation. Twenty members shall constitute a 
quorum at any meeting of the Assaciation.”’ 


words 


By-Laws 


Article I, Section 8—Recording Secretary, It 
is proposed to change the fifth paragraph, which 
now reads: ‘She shall attest all public acts of the 
Association and all orders drawn upon the treasurer,” 
to read as follows: “She shall be empowered to at- 
test ail public acts of the Association,” 

Article I. Section 4—Corresponding Secretary. 
It is proposed to strike out the words ‘answer all 
letters of inquiry, conduct the general correspond- 
ence,”’ making the section read: “The corresponding 
secretary shall receive all moneys, acknowledge the 
same and transmit to the treasurer, taking her re- 
ceipt therefor, and submit a biennial report to the 
Association.” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board. It is 
proposed to add the words “and treasurer,’’ striking 
out the word ‘“‘and’’ before “recording secretary,” 
making the section read: “The Executive Board 
shall have general management of the affairs of the 
Association. It shall have power to dispose of and 
convey real estate, purchase, assign, transfer, and 
satisfy all securities, loans, execute mortgages for 
purchase money under the corporate seal, attested by 
the president, recording secretary or treasurer, and 
the same to acknowledge or prove for recording.” 

Article I, Section 6—Executive Board (para- 
graph 2) now reads: “It shall elect presidents of un- 
organized states or other territory, and at its first 
meeting after the biennial convention shall elect a 
Finance Committee of three, a secretary of Mission 
Study, and such other standing committees as may 
be deemed advisable. Vacancies in such committees 
shall be filled by the president.”’ Proposed: It 
shall elect presidents of unorganized states or other 
territory, and at its first meeting after the biennial 
convention shall endorse appointments, made by the 
president, of department chairmen and such com- 
mittees as may be deemed advisable.” 

Article I. Section 9—Finance Committee. It 
is proposed to omit the following paragraph: “At 
least once in five years it shall employ a competent 
real estate agent or attorney, who shall furnish to 
each member of the Executive Board a certified list 
of all mortgages held.” 

Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 


* 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The twenty-second session of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will meet in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8. Session opening at 


4 p. m. Monday with a worship program and con- 
ferences on church school work. Business sessions 
will be held on Tuesday for the hearing of reports, 
election of officers and any other business that may 
come before this association. 
Inez E, Warner, Secretary. 
Coe ok 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIS CONVENTION 


The ninety-second anual session of the Lllinois 
Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies will 
be held in Sycamore, Ill., Sept. 22-25. 

Stanley D, Tilney, Secretary. 
* Ok 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Wisconsin will 
be held in the Universalist church of Wausau, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1929, for the 
purpose of transacting such business as may legal- 
ly come before the organization, 

All officers and delegates are hereby notified to 
take notice, and be Opening 
Oct. 8, 2 p. m. 


present. session, 


Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
ie 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


The Rhode Island Universalist Conference will 
meet on the following dates throughout the year. 
Two sessions will be held as usual at 3.30 p. m. and 
at 7 p. m, with a supper at 6 p.m. Oct. 30, North 
Attleboro, Mass. Nov. 20, Church of the Medi- 
ator, Providence, R. I. Jan. 29, East Providence, 
R. I. March 5, 1980, Valley Falls, R. I. (Ash 
Wednesday) April 80, 1980, Harrisville, R. I. 

George H. Thorburn, Jr., Chairman, 


Obituary 


John B. Robinson 


John B. Robinson died in his home in Canton, 
Mass., Aug, 27, after an illness of three years. Funeral 
services were held Thursday, Aug. 29, and were 
conducted by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Dr. Conk- 
lin, his pastor, being away. 

Mr. Robinson is survived by two children, Miss 
M. Isabel Robinson of Canton and J. Albert Robin- 
son, formerly of Hartford, now of Fairfield, Conn. 

Mr. Robinson has been a successful merchant 
in Canton and was a director of the Boston Whole- 
sale Grocery Co, and long president of the Canton 
Co-operative Bank. For sixty years he was a faith- 
ful member of the Universalist church. He was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Feb. 25, 1847. 


Mrs. William C. Farber 


Stanza Ann, daughter of Noah and Lydia Miller, 
was born in Johnstown, Ohio, Nov. 4, 1875, and died 
Aug. 16, 1929. On Oct. 28, 1895, she married 
William C. Farber. To Mr. and Mrs. Farber were 
born three children, Mrs. Folsom B. Bennett of 
Detroit, Mich., Walter H. Farber of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Miss Louise Farber, at home. The children, 
three grandchildren, two brothers, and a sister, to- 
gether with the husband, survive. Mrs. Farber 
was an active and valued member of the Univerval- 
ist church, and also was a member of the Daughters 
of Rebekah. Funeral services were conducted in 
the home in Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 19, by Rev. 
James Houghton, 


Edward Dolliver 


Edward Dolliver died at his home in Gloucester, 
Mass., Aug. 29, 1929, at the age of eighty-five years 
and eleven months. He was born in Gloucester, 
the son of Edward L. S. and Helen (Carroll) Dol- 
liver. 

He received his early education in the local schools, 
afterward becoming associated with his father in 
the furniture business. He was mustered into ser- 
vice of his country in the Civil War on Aug. 27, 1862, 
serving with Company C, Eighth Massachusetts 
Regiment, for nine months, and re-enlisting July 7, 
1864, for 100 days. He was made corporal and re- 
ceived honorable discharge on Nov. 10, 1864, 

Mr. Dolliver became city treasurer in 1879, and 
was continued in office until his voluntary and 
undesired retirement in 1926. He served under 
several partisan city governments in the old days, 
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when to the victor belonged the spoils, but each 
succeeding government was wisely content to leave 
the city’s financial affairs in his able care. For 
forty-seven years he was elected annually, without 
contest. 

In his life and in his experience at City Hall, he 
exemplified what Grover Cleveland said, “Public 
office is a public trust.’’ 

Mr. Dolliver was a patriotic man and no one was 
more interested in the welfare of the Gloucester 
men overseas than he. He was ready to help any 
eause for ‘‘the boys” and gave generously to any 
worthy appeal. 

A man of deep reading and well-versed in a 
variety of subjects, he was ever ready to welcome 
visitors to his office or to his home. 

Those who had business to transact at the city 
treasurer's office felt the genial kindliness and warmth 
of soul. To the stranger he was a courteous guide, 
to the inquirer his mind revealed a storehouse of 
valuable information, particularly concerning the 
people and events of the Civil War days and be- 
fore that era. Quiet, unostentatious, ever willing 
to assist in an inconspicuous way, giving but never 
revealing his benefactions, he won the affection of 
his fellow citizens. 

He was early associated with the Independent 
Christian Church, Universalist, serving as superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school for twenty-seven years. 
He was a faithful member, a regular attendant, 
and the oldest deacon. He had aided greatly in 
the preservation of the historic Sargent-Murray house 
which was the home of the first pastor, John Mur- 
ray, in 1788. 

He married Miss Harriet Rust, also of an old 
Gloucester family, and her death, about thirty- 
eight years ago, also the death of a son, Dr. George 
S. Dolliver, about two years previous, came as 
great blows to him. Two other sons died in infancy. 

The funeral service was held in the church on 
Saturday afternoon, Aug. 31, the pastor, Rev. John 
Clarence Lee, D. D., officiating, and was attended 
by the members of the City Council, and a large 
throng of citizens and officers and members of the 
church. 


Se 


HUATTUL TOT TMS 


_ Local and Suburban Service 


In All Sizes and Prices for Every 
Purpose 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Rally Day Helps for 1929 


The Rally Day Airport Invitation Cut-Out 


Double Post Card, designed to secure a 
Maximum Attendance. A modernized nov- 
elty winning the immediate interest of the re- 
ceiver, whatever his age. 


“Your Ticket to the Rally Day Take- 
off’’ is strikingly displayed on the outside. 


The hump on the interrogation point 


folds in, offering a surprise feature when the -ofiarefany Rrarigiceercimgt 


invitation i i i ~ | Suis though the beaven of beauty bathed in the sasshine cf lou 
invitation is sprung open. Inside a multitude eset Sate 
is interestingly pictured in which are boys, Airships ae wailing and ready, the pts are steaty and true 


7 Off weare starting next Sunday. and here is a ticket forYou! 
girls, young people and adults who have come Sakae 


**To visit our Sunday School Airport, 
Come for a glorious flight.”’ 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


Rally Day Post Card Invitations 
Original in Design and Message 
Printed in Colors. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


No. 93. ‘‘Happy Four’’ Rally Day Invitation 
For the Children’s Division 


A Helen Fuller Design 


A group of vivacious children in bright coloring, 
reinforces the invitation to be present on Rally Day, a 
“Happy Day in the Sunday School for the Boys and 
Girls.”’ 


A good message and an attractive design. 


No. 94. ‘‘The Telephone Call’’ Rally Day Slogan Button 


Rally Day Invitation 
(Pin Back) 


: This beautiful memen- 

TEomecgtabudymes g © of the Rally Day 

It comes from our Sunday School © occasion, lithographed in 
happy and true. ‘ 

We are having a Rally Day : full color, bears two good 

Aa suggestions as you see. 

Size as illustrated. Price 


$2.00 per hundred. 


We—want—You! 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with ap- 
propriate designs and messages for all 
grades in the church school. 


The Telephone is the attractive ally in 
this design to get the Rally Day Invita- 
tion across. From the receiver, ‘“‘Rally : 
Day Next Sunday’’ is emphatically an- Price $1.25 per hundred. 
nounced and the “Call for You!’ is a 
little trick in the headline that the re- 
cipient will appreciate. Rally Day Offering Envelopes 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 40 cents per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


401 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in: two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing jis more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


The . 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. MaudeP. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface ears to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. ; 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education {n every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings’ are commod!- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cof Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Universalist Conventions 


Washington, D. C. 
Headquarters at HOTEL MAYFLOWER 


October --- 1929 


19-22 General Sunday School Association 

22-23 Women’s National Missionary Association 
22 Ministers’ Meeting 

23-27 Universalist General Convention 

26 Banquet | 


Worship --- Business --- Fellowship --- Inspiration 


Reduced Railroad Rates on the Certificate Plan 
For information see your local Railroad Agent, or write Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D.D. 
6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Transportation Agent 


Make Hotel Reservations Early by Addressing 
Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 1603 S Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


